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A Visioned City. — To a Child. 


A VISIONED CITY. 


I gathered with a careless hand, 

There, where the waters night and 
day 

Are languid in the idle bay, 

A little heap of golden sand; 
And, as I saw it, in my sight 
Awoke a vision brief and bright, 

A city in a pleasant land. 


I saw no mound of earth, but fair 
Turrets and domes and citadels, 
With murmuring of many bells; 

The spires were white in the blue air, 
And men by thousands went and 

came, 
Rapid and restless, and like flame 

Blown by their passions here and there. 


With careless hand I swept away 
The little mound before I knew; 
The visioned city vanished too, 

And fall’n beneath my fingers lay. 
Ah, God! how many hast thou seen, 
Cities that are not and have been, 

By silent hill and idle bay. 

Gerald Gould. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


I have been down with sorrow in the 
deep, 
Where never ray of light can pierce 
the gloom, 
Where is no respite, and where falls 
no sleep— 
Where is Life’s tomb. 


There lie the buried hopes of all the 
years, 
Lost lives, 
loves laid low; 
There falls a long monotony of tears— 
Falls swift and slow. 


and broken hearts and 


I have been long with sorrow .. .If the 


day 

Should ever dawn when I am free 
from pain, 

And love lead gently back to life 


again, 
Can I forget that I have passed this 


way? 
Ethel Edwards. 


The Academy. 


JUNE. 


Dark red roses in a honeyed wind 
swinging, 

Silk-soft hollyhock, colored like the 
moon; 

Larks high overhead lost in light, and 
singing; 

That’s the way of June. 


Dark red roses in the warm wind fall- 
ing, 

Velvet leaf by velvet leaf, all the 
breathless noon; 

Far-off sea-waves calling, calling; 

That’s the way of June. 


Sweet as scarlet strawberry under wet 
leaves hidden, 
Honeyed as the damask rose, lavish as 
. the moon, 
Shedding lovely light on things forgot- 
ten, hope forbidden— 
That’s the way of June. 
Nora Ohesson. 


THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH. 


The little hours went quickly by; 

It seems not yet an hour ago 
Since dawn was budding in the sky, 
And now the Sun is low. 


We did not pause at noon to say, 
“Already, half the day is done.” 
We passed the golden time in play 
And did not mark the Sun. 


Alas! that night-fall comes so soon 
For us who revelled in the light. 
Pray God, there be a fair full moon, 


And stars be bright. 
Frederick Brough. 


The Academy. 


TO A CHILD. 


I know not, child, how far thou art, 
Nor where thy home is in the sky, 

Only I feel about my heart 
Thine arms continually. 


O sightless eyes, O folded hands, 
Compass and pilot now are ye 
To guide me to the sunlit lands 
Beyond the sunless sea. 
Will Foster. 


The Speaker. 





On Modern Utopias. 


ON MODERN UTOPIAS. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO H. G. WELLS. 


In placing your name at the head of 
an article of my own my motive is, 
uaturally, to do myself credit while 
showing you honor. But I also seek 
an opportunity of conversing with you 
in that perfectly intimate manner so 
often prevented by our own shy or 
philistine persons, and possible only, 
perhaps, under the chaperonage of that 
most sympathizing and unreal of all 
phantoms, the Reader. 

Our talk, of course, will be about the 
most wonderful of all your inventions: 
the planet, twin of our earth, where (as 
Sterne already remarked about the 
Continent) things are better done than 
over here. 

I have just been re-reading your 
Utopia and your Anticipations; and 
my thoughts are still in a prodigious 
welter, curdling into currents by no 
means easy to follow, and eddying 
round certain reefs, with or without 
beacons. One of these recurrent rocks 
is that against which our theological 
forefathers were perpetually breaking 
their logic, and to a certain extent 
their hearts, the question, if I may give 
it a name formed by analogy, of the 
Inefficacy of Grace, the persistence of 
Sin and Punishment in the face of re- 
demption; the question why, since 
there was a royal road to Heaven, 
should so many souls go nevertheless 
to Hell? To you and me, and all who 
think like us, this self-same query re- 
curs for ever in a garb of evolutional 
philosophy: Why should progress be 
so little progressive? Why should 
Utopia be ... well, only Utopia? 

This is what your books make me 
ask myself; whereunto, also, your 
books furnish at least an implicit an- 
swer; and it is about this mainly that 
1 want to have a talk, because I find 
that we do not entirely agree. It is 


perhaps inevitable. You are—and that 
is the usefulness and delightfulness of 
you—a builder of Utopias; and all Uto- 
pias, like all schemes of salvation, 
pivot upon an if. Every constructive 
reformer is ready to set all (or most) 
things right, providing only you will 
promise to obey him on one little point, 
or at least grant this point might have 
been otherwise. Thus: if only people 
would observe some particular law, 
or (as more recent prophets prefer) dis- 
obey every law without distinction; 
if only people would abolish private 
property, or disregard all selfish (or all 
unselfish and merciful) impulses; if 
only they would be strictly communis- 
tic, or monogamic, or hygienic; if only 
they would think less, or drink less, or 
have fewer children, or (saving your 
presence) have a few yards less of un- 
necessary intestine; if only they would 
follow the dictates of Lycurgus, Comte, 
Pope Pius X., Tolstoi, or Nietzsche— 
then, &e., &e., &e—as if by magic. 
But so long as mankind obstinately 
(brutishly or sentimentally or igno- 
rantly, as the case may be) declines to 
accept the particular terms upon 
which the particular speaker has fixed 
his fancy, why, of course, all that 
mankind can possibly do will be mere 
vanity and vexation; for nothing equals 
the critical acumen with which every 
other scheme of redemption is de- 
stroyed by each successive preacher 
of the one thing needful. Has not Mr. 
Bernard Shaw achieved his comic mas- 
terpiece in the proposal, following on 
the demonstration of the futility of all 
reforms, whether Whig, Radical, Col- 
lectivist, or Anarchist, that the effi- 
ciency of the citizen should be en- 
trusted to an office for the breeding of 
human beings? 


But enough of such examples. Even 
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without them, it is obvious that all 
Kingdoms of Heaven depend on an /f. 
The if of your particular Utopia, my 
dear Mr. Wells, is certainly the most 
easily admitted, if not the most easily 
granted, of all similar conditions, be- 
cause it is the least narrow and pre- 
cise, and indeed is not so much ex- 
pressed by yourself as perpetually sug- 
gested to the reader’s own thoughts. 
This if of yours, this little bit of per- 
fection required by you, as by all other 
utopists, as a starting point for all im- 
provement, can, however, be summed 
up in a few words, as follows: Prog- 
ress might have been and might be 
far rapider and more secure, and the 
world a less wretched and hopeless 
place for many folk, if the achieve- 
ments of mankind had not been per- 
petually checked, deviated, or rendered 
hugatory, and its power of mind, 
heart, and will allowed in a consider- 
able degree to run to waste. Thus, if 
I understand right, your Utopian 
planet beyond Sirius differs from its 
twin world Earth exactly in so far as 
its past has escaped certain historical 
accidents which have slackened our 
progress; as the seed of good has fallen 
less often on indifferent obduracy, or 
been gobbled up less certainly by self- 
interest and perfunctoriness; as what- 
ever germinating wisdom has not been 
choked by routine and prejudice. There 
has been less loss of time and effort 
and thought in Utopia; that, take it all 
round, has been the difference between 
it and our poor Earth. 

Such an explanation fits into our 
modern conception of Nature (in so far 
as Nature can be opposed to Man) as 
being eminently wasteful: millions of 
germs for one living organism, myriads 
of variations for one improvement. 


But even better does this explanation 
tally with the evidence of everyday 
life, of ingenious thoughts become dead 
letter, fruitful rules grown to barren 
preferences 


routines, to prejudices, 


convictions to superstitions; and indi- 
vidual talents, power, good intentions, 
becoming not merely the paving-stones, 
but the very brick and mortar, of hell. 

In your first chapter of Anticipations 
you have analyzed how the coming to- 
gether of the two inventions of the 
steam pump and the tram-rail, both 
applied to the old arrangements of the 
stage coach, has bound us over to the 
intolerable stereotyped cumbersome- 
ness of a railroad system. The chap- 
ter is a profoundly suggestive analy- 
sis of the deviation of what might be 
by what is; such spoiling of new wine 
by old bottles was recognized long ago 
in the domain of conduct and charac- 
ter; and half the novels written are un- 
conscious essays on the ruin of pow- 
ers for happiness and good by the in- 
stitutions and arrangements made to 
secure good and happiness in other 
times or for other persons: marriage, 
inheritance, education, profession, all 
inventions which, when and where they 
do not help, inevitably impede. And 
you yourself, in your very remarkable 
little essay called “Scepticism of the 
Instrument,” have drawn attention to 
the intellectual loss due to the very 
forms of our speech and the categories 
of our thinking impoverishing and dis- 
torting all detail and reality to suit lop- 
sided formula. In short, nearly every- 
thing which serves a purpose is apt to 
become a nuisance, and economy on 
one side implies, at least nine times in 
ten, a waste of one thing or another. 
Wastefulness; everything under the 
sun (and probably inside the sun) is 
wastefulness; such will have to be the 
burden of the latter-day Ecclesiastes; 
and in so far our latter-day pessimism 
is an improvement upon that of the 
Preacher of even more pessimistic and 
more wasteful times. For the lesson 
of history as well as of natural science 
is that wastefulness tends to diminish 
and eliminate itself; and that, con- 
versely, the obedience to purpose in- 
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creases in all things just in proportion 
as a purpose forms itself and emerges 
out of the random lurchings and fum- 
blings of the universe. But as yet 
purpose has but little to say, and 
Wastefulness, which we call Chance, 
has the best of it. I have just alluded 
to the Parable of the Sower and the 
Seed; it has an application wider than 
the one which British infants are to be 
taught, denominationally or not de- 
nominationally, in or out of school 
hours: The seed falls on the highway 
and is trodden to mud by the passers- 
by, whom it might have fed; the fowls 
of the air pick it out of the furrow 
and devour it; there are thousands of 
square miles of rock upon which it is 
parched, and millions of acres of thorns 
in which it is choked; the only ex- 
aggeration in the whole allegory being 
the hundred-fold multiplication of the 
one little grain which chances upon 
good soil. “He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear,” concludes the Master 
when he has set that forth, And we 
latter-day believers have heard the 
parable as a fair account of the ways 
of the Universe and of Man’s poor ef- 
forts in their midst. Only, my dear 
Mr. Wells, there is a point which we 
are apt to overlook in this whole de- 
pressing story: the rocks and the 
thorns, the greedy pigeons, described 
as if they had come into being only to 
frustrate that well-meaning agricultur- 
ist, had been in that place long before 
the Sower himself; nay, the grain ex- 
isted long before he took it into his 
head to use it for bread and sow it in 
his furrows; what he called barren soil 
was such only in the eyes of his hun- 
gry and hopeful effort; what he 
ealled thorns or weeds were inferior 
to other plants merely because they 
did not afford him sustenance; and the 
seed was wasted when it got into the 
crops of the birds only because he had 
intended that it should become bread 
for his belly. In other words, wasteful- 








ness is, as the Jesuit moralists would 
have said, a matter of direction of the 
intention; and the things Man happens 
to require for sustenance of his body 
and soul are not necessarily the same 
which the universe intends producing; 
nay, it may be man’s self-engrossed 
imagination which attributes to the 
universe intentions of any sort. I 
have made this little digression in or- 
der to forestall from the first any ac- 
cusation of pessimism, particularly of 
that Schopenhauer type which holds 
that the universe (including its expres- 
sion the Wille) is always interfering 
with Man’s real interests, to wit, com- 
plete or partial self-annihilation. All 
that I mean is, that given that Man, 
with his sensitiveness to pain and con- 
sequent arrangements for trying to es- 
cape it, is merely one part, and a re- 
cently superadded part, of what we 
patronizingly designate as the Great 
Whole, there is no wonder in much of 
man’s ingenuity and effort, like the 
seed of the parable, and from the 
Sower'’s point of view, being wasted. 
The matter for astonishment to me is 
rather how, despite the stones and 
brambles and thievish birds, there 
should already have come to be so 
many bushels of wheat and barley 
and oats, so many well-baked loaves, 
and evene the most refined and least 
nourishing cakes; metaphorical brioche, 
for instance, of art, sentiment, and 
ideal, such as that French princess 
proposed to offer to people in years of 
famine. It is this view of things in 
general which, among other reasons, 
prevents my being much _ surprised, 
or even much discouraged, at our 
planet differing from its twin star 
Utopia. 

But the indifference, construed by 
pessimists into hostility, of the Uni- 
verse to man’s rather tardy arrival and 
claims, is by no means the only reason 
for the slowness of his progress. As I 
have already hinted with reference to 
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marriage, education, and similar use- 
ful encumbrances, it is man’s own 
presence and his own requirements 
which are really most to blame in this 
unsatisfactory business. 

He is, on the whole, paying the price 
of his own refuse-heaps. ‘“Refuse- 
heaps!” exclaims the sanitary reformer 
and patentee for wholesale-Rubbish- 
into-Fuel-Conversion (half in Latin, of 
course, and half in Greek); “and pray, 
why should there be any refuse-heaps 
at all?’ Because the refuse-heap is 
the chief instrument by which all prog- 
ress has been achieved: the refuse- 
heap called turn about unfitness, fail- 
ure, vice, sin, dishonor, or merely illegal- 
ity, on to which Natural Selection and 
Human Selection have for ever been 
throwing whatever, at any particular 
moment, happened to be in the way of 
their sweeping and garnishing; what- 
ever, like the fossil which Thoreau 
flung out of his hermitage window, 
was more bother than it was worth. This 
rough and ready method has been, to 
say the least, expensive. Think of 
that destruction of possibilities! The 
variations suppressed for ever merely 
that one type should gain the prepon- 
derance needful for a few years! Why, 
early civilization (and perhaps not so 
very early either) must have been a 
perepetual killing off of individuals too 
sensitive, too imaginative, too inde- 
pendent, too good, in fact, for patri- 
archal and military civilizations; even 
as, nowadays, individuals too good for 
strenuous commercialism find them- 
selves discouraged in a quieter though 
equally cruel way. And not only in- 
dividuals have been exterminated, but 
in each survivor many a possibility 
sacrificed to a standard of necessary 
righteousness. Nay, every advance in 
morality has meant the sacrifice of all 
decent people who still clung to the 
practice, whatever it might be, which 
began to be branded as immoral; even 
as manslaughter and vendetta will be- 


come the exclusive privilege of “Born 
Criminals” with odd-shaped ears and a 
taste for tattooing (see Lombroso) only 
by the vigorous destruction of all possi- 
ble Othellos and Orestes, with what- 
ever chivalry and heroism there may 
be in them. 

Mr. Lester Ward and Mrs. Stetson 
have told us of an irreparable loss of 
time and opportunity accompanying the 
necessary subordination of the female 
to the male, the passage from the ma- 
triarchal to the patriarchal state of so- 
ciety. And what is a great deal more 
certain (though we blush to mention 
it) is the fearful waste of excellent 
qualities (of which we may judge by As- 
pasia, Mary Magdalene, poor Gretchen, 
and sundry humble or eminent la- 
dies of our own acquaintance) which 
must have attended, and still attend, 
the needful segregation of the woman 
destined for motherhood from the 
woman whose sterile and dishonorable 
vocation has, after all, considerably 
helped the establishment of the lofty 
monogamic household. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether progress has lost 
more by incursions of barbarians and 
bouts of fanaticism than by the ruth- 
lessness of its own slow and unintelli- 
gent methods. We do not like to teach 
this to our children, or even to admit 
it to ourselves; we should be glad—yes, 
even you and I, dear Mr. Wells, let 
alone the followers of Comte—if we 
could lay all such mischief at the door 
of wicked tyrants, and capitalists, and 
cunning priests (those “Bonzes,” ‘“Fa- 
kirs,” and “Old Men of the Mountain,” 
who were such a comfort to eighteenth 
century optimism), and blink the sus- 
picion that morality has employed im- 
moral methods, and progress cost some 
stagnation and regression. We are not 
yet spiritually strong and _ elastic 
enough to admit of moral instability 
and adaptation. We still require the 
safety of sanctions, the corroboration 
of prejudices, the exhilaration of mu- 











tual anathema; in our fatiguing and 
puzzling journey towards recognition 
of realities we want to be comforted 
with what Ibsen’s doctor calls “Vital 
Lies.” And “Vital Lies,” however in- 
dispensable for an individual, a class, 
or a period, are lies nevertheless, in- 
volving failure, catastrophe, or mere 
perfunctoriness; and as such they also 
are another instance of the wasteful 
system on which human progress is 
carried on. Wastefulness! Wasteful- 
ness everywhere, says the Preacher. 
The refuse-heap becomes indeed ever 
smaller and smaller, fewer useless 
things remaining to be thrown away, 
fewer useful things being thrown away 
with them; but the very process by 
which all this happens is wasteful it- 
self. Nor is it surprising if the con- 
scious spirit of man is thus wasteful, 
in however steadily decreasing a ratio, 
since it has arisen, after all, out of 
the unconscious automatism of the uni- 
verse. And even as Pascal’s Divinity 
could afford injustice because he had 
eternity to right it in, so the forces of 
Nature can be dignified and patient be- 
cause they are not flustered by pleas- 
ure and pain; why should they mind 
how long it takes to attain anything 
when very likely they do not want to 
attain anything at all? 

Such considerations, I imagine you 
answering, may afford a metaphysical 
Lenten diet for the lay priests of 
progress, the responsible and busy 
Samurai of Utopia, during their yearly 
retreat among the polar _ ice-fields. 
But, practically speaking, Mankind is 
separate from all these cosmic forces. 
And seeing that Mankind is conscious 
of pleasure and pain, and consequently 
gifted with foresight and volition, why 
the deuce should it not apply this fore- 
sight and volition to arranging a more 
tolerable earth? And here we are 


back, my dear builder of Utopias, at 
the original if of your whole system. 
For what has made the difference be- 
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tween your decent and decently happy 
planet and this Earth as seen from the 
top of a Strand omnibus, has not been 
the accident of a war less or a discov- 
ery more, nor even the presence of a 
greater number of persons of virtue or 
talent, but simply that, in Utopia, peo- 
ple have been less inexplicably stupid 
and lazy and heartless and self-indulgent 
than here. 

Less inexplicably. For I feel in all 
your anger and all your humorous sad- 
ness, even as in all the anathemas of 
all the prophets, the sting of the inex- 
plicable: the human race is stiff-necked, 
obstinately blind to its own good. 
Now here it seems to me that you, like 
all the floaters of Kingdoms of Heaven, 
are distinctly unjust. The human race, 
I venture to say, has not shown, and 
does not show, itself one bit more 
stupid, heartless, lazy, or self-indul- 
gent than you or I would in its place. 
There has been wastefulness on the 
part of the Forces of Nature, the great 
abstractions who are indifferent. But 
as to human beings, they have been 
applying their poor wits and will, un- 
der extremely trying circumstances, to 
their daily and hourly needs; needs 
comprising rest and enjoyment (what 
we moralists call “sloth” and “self- 
indulgence’) quite as much as the more 
obvious renovation of their tissues and 
replenishing of the race. 

In so doing, like the famous savages 
of rhetoricians, mankind frequently 
cuts down the tree for the fruit, and 
eats its corn as spinach; it damages 
to-morrow, but it satisfies to-day; and 
to-day is imperious. Mankind also 
damages its neighbor and posterity, but 
it satisfies (I must repeat it) the ego’s 
immediate and cruel wants. Hence 
vice, crime, and (more detrimental still 
in the long run) all the various per- 
functorinesses and frauds which raise 
your indignation legitimately, but 
ought not (for you are a great novelist) 
to excite your astonishment—you who 
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throw her filth when she has no place 
save the convenient thoroughfare? 


described the wiles of the hungry 
pseudo-author who did “poor Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewisham out of their type- 
writer’s deposit. You are, for instance, 
angry that our schools should not be 
better adapted to the education of the 
young. But our schools (the one which 
educated Kipps, for instance) are per- 
fectly adapted to their real vital ob- 
ject, namely, furnishing a livelihood 
to sundry genteel, incompetent moral- 
ists and scholars, and, on the other 
side, ridding parents and guardians of 
the harassing responsibility and pres- 
ence of unruly youngsters. English 
people, less hypocritical because more 
practical than Latins, will even admit 
that seeming perfunctoriness is no 
drawback: Eton is useful in furnish- 
ing a lad with presentable future 
friends; Alma Mater, with her Schola 
Logica, Schola Mathematica, Schola 
Musice, and other Faust-like inscrip- 
tions over Gothic doors, turns a boy 
into a man worthy of a latch-key. The 
simple truth was ingenuously put to 
this present writer by the youth who 
averred that Greek and Latin, doubt- 
less Hellas and Imperial Rome, were 
useful “to pass exams.” Half of our 
institutions, of our codes, morals, 
ideals, are, believe me, dear Mr. Wells, 
useful “to pass exams,” and exams 
are useful—well, in order not to have 
to pass any more. Nor are the offences’ 
against progress always of this smug 
British type: in Southern countries (let 
us say) one is horrified by the suffer- 
ing of galled and overladen horses, and 
one is forced to pick one’s way and 
stop one’s nose in the public street. 
But can we expect the miserable carter 
to be more careful (even if he had 
the money) of his harness than of his 
own ragged clothes, nay to unload 
half his freight and come back again, 
when his day’s work and pay depends 
on doing that broiling journey a cer- 
tain number of times? And where 


would you have the sluttish housewife 


This illustration is, I fear, rather 
humble and repulsive. But the lives 
and souls of most folk are (and still 
more, have been) humble and repul- 
sive: ill-fed, unwashed, untaught, of- 
ten tired and nearly always hurried; so 
that one wonders how, even like those 
poor Southern peasants, mankind has 
yet been able to put by, year by year, 
more savings in the bank, and swell 
the capital of good. 

“Il faut vivre, Monseigneur,” says the 
human race, like the jail-bird to the 
Minister. And you know, dear Mr. 
Wells, that you abhor the only answer 
possible to that, Schopenhauer’s and 
the other pessimists; you refuse to say, 
“Je n’en vois point la nécessité6.” And 
meanwhile, living, because it has 
meant dying less soon and suffering 
less constantly, has slowly brought its 
remedy with it. The avoidance of 
pain and the snatching a scanty pleas- 
ure have been man’s real and sole busi- 
ness, with the consequence, as I have 
repeated too often, of much destruc- 
tion, of much clogging and littering, 
but with the consequence also of con- 
stantly increasing order and fore- 
thought and self-control. For the less- 
ening of our own discomfort forces a 
certain restraint on our neighbor, the 
lessening of his discomfort a certain 
restraint on us; foresight grows into 
imagination, imagination into sympa- 
thy; appetite itself ends by teaching 
moderation, and self-defence, respect 
for others; thus, as Professor Baldwin 
has shown us, the child, by gradually 
increasing perception of the outer 
world and increasing experience of 
other folk, grows at length into the 
adult citizen. You, yourself, dear Mr. 
Wells, have written a more convincing 
book than this Modern Utopia, your 
book of Anticipations, of how the world 
is likely to progress by the mere shift- 
ing and pushing of its short-sighted and 
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selfish activities. We shall, even as we 
have, but with increasing speed, be- 
come more sound and sane, more lei- 
surely and sensitive and thoughtful, as 
we become less poor and ignorant; and 
our added leisure and finer sensitive- 
ness will enable us to do less mischief 
in seeking our good, and make us more 
dependent for our comfort on the com- 
fort of others; our cleaner, more venti- 
lated fancy will sicken at whiffs from 
even distant refuse-heaps left by less 
squeamish and more hurried ancestors 
—refuse-heaps into which they swept 
what they could not deal with, and let 
it fester and breed disease, such as in- 
dustrial exploitation, criminal justice, 
marriage law, prostitution, and so 
forth, which we still accept as part of 
public sanitation. 

Quickly or slowly, man, asserting 
himself in the universe, will diminish 
the universe’s wastefulness. Quickly, 
say you, with your incomparable ro- 
mancing ingenuity and intolerant nov- 
elist’s sympathy; slowly, says your 
brother-thinker, Gabriel Tarde, with his 
historian’s and economist’s belief in 
strata of civilization, in slow permea- 
tion or levelling up. But, quicker or 
slower, this automatic progress re- 
quires time; and it is time which you, 
in your Modern Utopia, have suddenly 
taken to grudge. In thinking over the 
betterment which must come, you have 
(at least it seems to me) lost patience 
with the evil, the folly, and wasteful- 
ness under your eyes; and you have set 
to planning a royal road, to framing 
some device by which (as in some 
Monte Carlo “system”’) there will be 
all, or very nearly all, gain, and no loss 
to speak of. And you have invented a 
Utopia where time and experience are 
replaced by foresight and self-control; 
where forces for good shall no longer 
run to waste, and forces for evil be 
snuffed out by deliberate effort. There 
is already in the world an amazing 
amount of knowledge, of disinterested- 





ness (at least as far as money and 
comfort goes), and of volition: let this 
be consciously applied to future im- 
provement, no longer left to casual 
work. There are already a good num- 
ber (perhaps there have always been) 
of superior men and women: let this 
élite direct the rest, showing its fitness 
to govern others by its fitness to gov- 
ern itself—and behold! we have your 
Samurai, your voluntary oligarchy, 
your noble caste, recruited by the elim- 
ination of all baser motives. The idea 
is so good that it is not new: the 
Pythagoreans, I am told, were people 
of this kind; the Jesuits, who did such 
wonders in Paraguay, were men whose 
individual passions had been deviated 
and canalized ad majorem Dei Gloriam, 
although the God and the glory were 
sometimes queer; and to me, who am, 
after all, but a poor sesthete in moral- 
ist’s garb, there is about the whole 
thing a pleasant reminiscence of Mo- 
zartian choruses in the Zauberflite, of 
a venerable, deep-voiced Sarastro, clad 
in white and singing eighteenth-cen- 
tury humanitarianism. The attractive- 
ness of the notion, and its perpetual 
recurrence in some shape or other, sug- 
gests that there may be some truth in 
it; at all events, that, by constant re- 
verting to some such arrangement, 
mankind may eventually make it 
possible. 

Eventually, but only eventually. For 
(here one of my vague dissentient cur- 
rents of thought finds a channel of ex- 
pression) it seems to me that such a 
system of government by the wise and 
good is rather the result of the world’s 
greater wisdom and goodness than its 
probable cause. Apart from certain 
oligarchies of persons specially fit for 
military or statesmanly functions (but 
otherwise indifferent poor enough), like 
Sparta, or Venice, or the House of 
Lords at an unknown historical period, 
I can imagine such government by the 
wise and virtuous only in moments of 
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emergency and crisis. In the very 
suggestive little Utopian novel, Histoire 
de Quatre Ans, by my friend Daniel 
Halévy, for instance, the austere élite 
of men of science take the entire man- 
agement of the human cattle remaining 
on earth, and even break and breed 
them, so to speak, for the plough. But 
this is after the collapse of society 
through the over-sudden introduction of 
virtually gratuitous chemical food and 
consequent license, and a fine bout of 
mysterious pestilences which has purged 
the earth more effectually than Robe- 
spierre even could have done with puri- 
fying guillotines. And my friend 
Daniel Halévy does not say how the 
human cattle and their high-minded 
farmers got on in the long run; nay, 
he even ends his tantalizing story with 
an incursion of Tartars and a return 
of that “Great Corrector of Monstrous 
Times, Shaker of o’er-rank States, and 
Grand Decider of Dusty and Old Ti- 
tles,” the “Mars Armipotent” of splen- 
did Fletcher’s verse. And M. Renan, 
while (in his pessimist moment of the 
Dialogues Philosophiques) giving us a 
singularly terrible scheme of a world 
handed over to the tender mercies of a 
scientific élite, has (like the charming, 
inconsistent, human, sly moralist he 
was) warned us in several other places 
against such oligarchies—indeed, made 
it quite clear that, brute though Cali- 
ban often is, it is safer to leave the 
world to him than to the austere and 
philanthropic Prospero. 

It might be possible perhaps, with 
time (of which, however, you are very 
chary!) to guard against the unpleas- 
antness of your Semurai régime, partic- 
ularly by encouraging your other class 
of erratic (and I fear rather rowdy) 
creative geniuses. It might even (and 


to this I should propose devoting a lit- 
tle of our energy) become possible to 
diminish the trickiness and one-sided- 
ness of superior people’s individual 
constitution, 


and their tendency to 
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rough and ready logic. But even if you 
get perfect disinterested thoughtful- 
ness from a minority, do you really be- 
lieve this disinterested thoughtfulness, 
immaculate, sound, but fitful, sporadic, 
and tentative, could build a world of 
virtue and wisdom out of the shoddy 
resolves, the sham comprehension, the 
genuine small self-seekingness and 
shirking of the majority? 

Why, we have not yet got the better 
of what is tricky and trashy in the in- 
dividual saint or genius; and, as to 
disciples, every reformer has seen (or 
rather been too purblind to see) his 
teachings misunderstood or misapplied 
or turned into dead letter by those he 
trusted most. Did not the Apostles, 
under the eye of the Master, begin 
quarrelling for precedence? 

The Samurai, therefore, may organize 
statistics and laboratories, but I doubt 
whether they will do much effective 
organization of mankind at large. I 
venture, indeed, to think that their real 
use will be to organize themselves, I 
might almost say, each to organize 
himself and herself. Good, wise, and 
responsible people are never good, wise, 
or responsible enough or in the right 
directions and moments; and it will be 
a great gain to ail progress if they be, 
personally and collectively, up to the 
mark, a thoroughly efficient moral and 
intellectual vanguard; it will be a gain 
if virtue and wisdom cease to be a 
positive nuisance. Let the Samurai ed- 
ucate and organize themselves and not 
others; if their systems of morals and 
education, their new scruples and new 
duties, their new ideals and dignities 
and pleasures, are really good for any- 
thing, why, then, this better born and 
better bred class will gradually be imi- 
tated by their inferiors; the world will 
rot a little less for their presence. 
They are the salt of the earth; let them 
see to not losing their savor! 

To do this will give them work 
enough, to breed and educate their own 
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pis sees a te ey 
children; nay, one “might almost say, 
to breed and educate their own individ- 
ual thoughts and desires. 

I am gradually working my way 
through that confusion of enthusiastic 
assent and ill-defined suspicion with 
which your Modern Utopia has filled 
me. And now I find that while wish- 
ing with all my heart for your well- 
organized republic, while longing to be- 
come a knightly priest of progress, 
while hankering even for a little sound 
persecution of literary fops like your 
Bare-legged Nature-worshipper and 
your Sentimental-Philistine with his 
Lady and his Dear Doggie, while at all 
events accepting your religion of re- 
sponsibility and foresight as the one 
my soul has ever yearned for; while 

- well, while all this has been going 
on, something has murmured in my in- 
nermost ear, “Beware of a new per- 
functory ritual, a new hypocrisy, a 
new intolerance; beware of a new 
superstition——” 

For this perpetual reaching out to 
the Future is a violation of Reality. 
Mankind has not bothered much about 
the Future because it has had its hands 
full with the Present. And mankind— 
such, at least, is my crass instinctive 
philosophy—mankind has been right. 
And what is more, you, dear Mr. Wells, 
know this far better than I, and have 
shown it with passionate pathos and 
humor in Mr. Lewisham and Kipps; and 
it is only when you sit down to sys- 
tematize and specialize the Future that 
you forget this living knowledge, as 
specialists and system-makers always 
forget all save the specialty and the 
system. The metaphysics of your wor- 
ship of the Future are, I venture to 
say, wrong, as wrong as those of any 
other priest preaching of any other 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Life is not a single-aimed effort to- 
wards continuance and development, 
towards becoming somebody or some- 
thing different. Seen through the 
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2 awe | Fae 
scheme of the historian or biologist, its 
facts grouped and accentuated into his 
special intellectual pattern, life is a 
ceaseless becoming. But looked at, or 
rather felt, in a different way, life 
takes the signification of a ceaseless 
being; and as a being, not a becoming, 
does life affect the real creature and 
constitute real experience. Life (even 
the life of those Patriarchs who did 
nothing but be begotten and beget) is 
not merely procreation, but endurance; 
and if each individual were not busy 
making his own few years, nay, his 
own hour and minute, tolerable, the 
Race, for all its metaphorical powers of 
survival, would have died out a good 
while ago; nor would there be much 
talk of a future (on earth or off it) if 
there were not a most imperious pres- 
ent, full of ease and distress. 

Even as theologians inventoried life 
according to the requirements of a day 
of judgment, so, particularly since 
Schopenhauer and Darwin, philoso 
phers have taken in account only the 
qualities which, because they are use- 
ful, are perpetuated, and have denied 
utility to those which are not per- 
petual; they have fixed their eyes on 
the Will-to-continue, belonging to that 
abstraction, the Race; and have neg- 
lected the Will-not-to-suffer, belonging 
to the individual—a will quite as impor- 
tant and a good deal more ascertain- 
able. 

For would there have been any hu- 
man or animal action at all, any 
thought, any volition, any effort, any 
food, or any love, but for the fact of 
individual pain, discomfort, distress, 
and its poor younger sister, individual 
satisfaction? Would you, dear Mr. 
Wells, and your Samurai and New-Re- 
publicans, and your humble admirer 
myself—nay, a great many remarkable 
persons, saints, sages, John-a-Dreamses 
and Torquemadas of various ages and 
conditions—have all been busy with 
Utopias and Paradises and Hells, but 
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for the pressure of that same Will-not- 
to-suffer, but for the preferences, in- 
tellectual and sentimental, but organic, 
vicarious but personal and present, of 
our own rather odd individuality, and 
sometimes rather to the inconvenience 
of our neighbors! Our neighbors, 
meanwhile, not saints nor sages, nor 
poets nor heroes, but just the normal 
philistines beloved of Dr. Nordau, have 
(as before remarked) furthered and 
hampered progress by their less pecul- 
iar attempts at making the present tol- 
erable. All mankind, superior or in- 
ferior, has been busy keeping itself 
alive by material and metaphorical 
food and rest, and also by narcotics 
and stimulants. This latter fact has 
been a little blinked by utilitarians and 
moralists, so I wish to insist on it: yes, 
the human race might have come to an 
end but for satisfactions and allevi- 
ations which have sometimes cost 
degradation and disease and an in- 
crease of misery to themselves and 
their progeny. The excitement and 
the dreams of cruelty and superstition 
have helped to keep the race (because 
the individual) going, even like the 
excitement and dreams of alcohol and 
opium. And the world would be de- 
populate but for the fact that human 
creatures have not merely begotten 
others, but kept their own vital hopes 
alive, thanks to the Gods’ wholesale 
intoxicant called love. You, dear Mr. 
Wells, with your Lewishams and 
Kippses, have brought home to your 
readers that those lovers, sheepishly 
ecstatic among the wmusic-filled or 
moonlit bowers of, say, Folkestone 
Leas, are re-tempering their own soul, 
quite as much as replenishing the 
earth, in the one sort of poetry open 
to shopmen and housemaids, even as to 
the cave and lake dwellers, their an- 
cestors. Indeed, you novelists may 


bring home to psychologists and sociol- 
ogists and other rather dreary persons 
this great neglected cosmic fact: that 
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human development depends not only 
on the warning power of pain, but on 
the restorative power of pleasure. 

Now, thinking about Utopias and ar- 
ranging for them is the born Samurai’s 
pleasure, as similar thinking of God 
and Heaven and living for them has 
been the pleasure of the Saint. 

Perhaps the most useful function of 
all religions (as distinguished from 
mere codes of conduct which have used 
religious sanctions) has been thus to 
keep alive a certain number of reli- 
gious people, who, but for the exhilara- 
tion of communion with a divinity and 
the corroborating peacefulness of a 
communion with fellow-worshippers, 
would have died out for sheer misery 
and forlornness. Now, religious people 
have been, and are, a necessary factor 
in all progress, and the more necessary 
for their scarcity. 

Saintlessness and heroism have per- 
haps done little direct good, perhaps 
done harm, practically and in the way 
they meant it: they have not been, 
most likely, half as fruitful of useful 
action as the selfish and thoughtless 
self-seekingness of grosser folk. But 
they have corrected, pruned, and 
lopped the instincts of life which other- 
wise ran to seed of death. ‘There is 
more than an allegoric significance in 
chastity being the saintly quality above 
all others; since chastity, in itself ster- 
ile, keeps the young brood, the quicken- 
ing germ, from neglect, from devasta- 
tion and death. A certain number 
must preach and live for altruism, not 
because altruism is a principle of life, 
but because the egoistic life-principles 
are too riotous and _ self-destructive. 
And as with thought of one’s neighbor, 
so also with thought of that neighbor- 
in-time, the Future. The Future can 
exist only in the thought and feeling 
of the Present, as the Neighbor (in so 
far as Neighbor, as Alter) exists only in 
the thought and feeling of the Ego. 
Both are necessary mitigations of the 
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actually existent, of the imperious now 
and the imperious self; and both im- 
pose qualifications, sometimes prohibi- 
tions, on instincts and actions stronger, 
more vital and necessary, than them- 
selves: “Not thus’—‘Not so much”’— 
“Not his now at all.” The thought of 
a neighbor is to make some self less 
miserable; the thought of a future is to 
reclaim a possible present. And little 
by little, as the present becomes richer 
and the ego more complex, there will 
enter into the present more and more 
strands of the future, and the ease and 
discomfort of the self will be shot and 
veined more and more subtly and in- 
dissolubly with the ease and discomfort 
of the neighbor. The dreams of the 
dreamers will slowly become reality; 
the chaste, sometimes sterile, saints 
will have bequeathed their features to 
the offspring of the teeming, the for- 
gotten fleshly generations; and that 
mystery will happen to which Renan 
has secretly and fearfully alluded: the 
Divinity will have been born of the 
prayer of its worshippers. 

In that Kingdom of Heaven there 
will be no saints, in the realized Utopia 
no Samurai, for saints imply sinners 
and Samurai imply uninitiate. But 
meanwhile—and I return to my wor- 
ship of the Present—there has to 
be a definite worship of the Future. 
There are Samurai (with recognition 
in eyes and voice rather than in 
garb) needed to prevent progress 
being too perpetually wasted, but 
not, methinks, to organize it; ten- 
der-hearted Samurai physicians to 
check the birth of the unfit rather than 
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to breed supermen on Mr. Shaw’s prin- 
ciples; sceptical Samurai moralists less 
to say “believe” and “obey” than to 
ask “are you quite sure?” and “try for 
yourself.” And such Samurai, in their 
serene but sometimes arduous and soli- 
tary efforts at (forgive what seems an 
anti-climax!) humbugging themselves 
and others as little as possible, will re- 
quire a religion to keep them alive, a 
dreamed-of future to console them for 
the present. They will require a book 
like your adventures in the Twin- 
Planet beyond Sirius as an aid to de- 
votion, a latter-day Pilgrim’s Progress. 

I am aware, as I write these lines, 
that there is an air of obscurantism in 
them. I confess to a superstition in 
favor of the secret and ironical ways 
of the Universe, and a perhaps mean- 
spirited fear of human pre-arrange- 
ment of all things; deeming, as I do, 
that our intellect, though vast, cannot 
yet compass the multitudinous unex- 
pected; and that what little intelligence 
and sympathy and will we possess is 
barely sufficient for everyday use and 
everyday’s unaccountable surprises. 

Thoroughly earnest and strenuous 
people may stigmatize this attitude as 
dilettanteish, and I have a notion that 
they do not really like me. But I feel 
sure, dear Mr. Wells, that you will pro- 
tect me against your Samurai and their 
presumable Index Expurgatorius; nay, 
that you will pull a few wires, in order 
that the revised edition of the New-Re- 
publican Breviary should contain some 
little high-minded quotation from this 
over-garrulous letter of your devoted 
and grateful Reader. 

Vernon Lee. 
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THE OLD STAGE AND THE NEW. 


To speak seriously of musical plays, 
light and airy things as they are, is to 
break a butterfly on the wheel. It is 
only when the performers take them- 
selves seriously, with a deadly solemnity 
befitting gloomy tragedians, that we 
are made to wonder if they do not oc- 
cupy too disproportionate a place in 
public favor. We are far from enter- 
taining the old puritanical view that on 
the whole it must be less sinful to 
weep than to laugh; indeed we cannot 
afford to be without the many Girls 
and Belles that have enlivened our 
existence for so many years. We hope 
they may long live and prosper: we 
gladly put up with their emptiness for 
the sake of their tunefulness; but for 
all that, and without speaking disre- 
spectfully of the Equator, we cannot 
consider them seriously as if they were 
so many Church Congresses or British 
Associations. 

As a general rule it saves a deal of 
trouble to take things at their surface 
value. A penny may not contain three 
farthings’ worth of metal, but to save 
worry we accept it as an equivalent 
for four. We are not required to read 
Browning’s poetry, but we must praise 
it if we wish to take our seats among 
the mighty. In the same way we have 
agreed to accept the refining and edu- 
cational value of the stage as a general 
and inclusive dogma, for we should get 
involved in a most unpleasant mental 
puzzle if we tried to differentiate. The 
man who tries to work out the relative 
value for educational purposes of Ham- 
let, Major Barbara, and The Belle of 
New York, must have plenty of spare 
time on his hands. 

If it be true that the stage holds the 
mirror up to human life, we ought 
sometimes to be surprised, and now 
and then a little mortified, at the re- 


flection. Let it be granted that by 
always looking at our features in the 
glass we fail in the end to see our- 
selves as others see us; but what, for 
a fresh impression, does a Frenchman 
see in the English mirror, and what do 
Wwe see in the French? A close study 
of contemporary French plays reveals 
the fact that, with very few exceptions, 
adultery in one form or another still 
holds the stage victoriously. Over the 
Channel they never seem to get tired 
of contemplating that one particularly 
French vice, which is rather singular 
for a people who have originated the 
objection to toujours perdriz. But act- 
ing is likewise a peculiarly French art, 
and their drama, adulterous though it 
may be, is serious, in part State-aided, 
bound by traditional canons of art, and 
kept clearly distinct from pantomime. 
On the other hand the French, looking 
in the English mirror, receive the im- 
pression that the English are immod- 
erately given to horse-play and to more 
or less silly songs and dances. For a 
light-hearted and volatile race it is re- 
markable with what an astonished con- 
tempt they view the antics of a British 
clown; only the other day a famous 
French dramatic critic regretted in 
print the extent to which the spirit, 
and often the actions, of this classic 
and insular individual pervade our 
light comedies and musical plays. As 
we hope presently to prove, we have 
a reasonable doubt concerning the truth 
of the reflection, but in any case it 
cannot be denied that plays like Char- 
ley’s Aunt and light operas like The 
Belle of Mayfair make no serious call 
on the dramatic critic’s faculties, and 
that, though they form the staple of 
our amusements, seriously trained 
actors are not required for them. 
Slapping on the back has put life 
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into many a failing play, but it is not 
taught as an art, and is beyond criti- 
cism. The vigor of the slap is left to 
the actor’s discretion, and as it raises 
a laugh in proportion to its sound, the 
tendency is of course to overdo it. Un- 
less we are very much mistaken, a 
French actor would be taught the com- 
plete slapping-manual, with the minute- 
ness of detail that characterized the 
teacher of the Conservatoire who spoke 
thus to a pretty young débutante: 


No, no, little one, this won’t do. 
When you come on, you are supposed 
to be thinking, to expect something, 
and you must show all this without 
speaking. Now try again: show in 
your eyes what you expect; open your 
lips softly so as to show your pearly 
teeth .... Oh, great heavens! Not 
all of them! 


One of the reasons why the modern 
stage is less educational than could be 
wished is that it is more spectacular 
than it used to be; in ever so many 


ways it now appeals more to the eye 


than to the ear. The scenery distracts 
the attention from the moral lesson, 
and the stage furniture is made not 
so much for useful purposes as for 
what the comic actor may do with it. 
The splendor of modern scenery makes 
it a question of less importance who 
may or may not be the Juliet or the 
Romeo, but the change in the cast of 
The Belle of Mayfair has recently made 
almost as great a sensation as would a 
change of government. We can hardly 
wonder at this curious development 
when we remember the weak human 
nature that is supposed to be reflected, 
its want of bright recreation which 
drama or tragedy does not quite afford. 
Our dancing and singing favorites are 
of almost as much importance to us as 
our political stars who clap pennies on 
to the income-tax, or promise to take 
them off and forget to do so. 

Making this handsome acknowledg- 
ment of our indebtedness to the lyric 
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stage, we cannot be accused of preju- 
dice when we say that probably not 
one in a hundred of the stage-struck 
youths and maidens of our day have 
ever heard of the Educational Value of 
the Stage, a phrase which, like that 
other connecting Church and Stage, 
comforteth many. Not one in a thou- 
sand hopes to educate an ignorant pub- 
lic into the way it should go. They,— 
mostly young people in whom there is 
no guile—happen to have formed a curi- 
ously correct estimate of the amount of 
study, of artistic temperament and ar- 
duous training, required to ascend to 
the giddy heights of a star. They feel 
that they are just as fairly endowed 
with a pleasing physique, a decent 
voice, and some sprightliness of man- 
ner as the best star that shines and 
draws hundreds a week from the treas- 
ury; and really, why they do not in- 
variably succeed is not very easy to 
explain. It is not as if they all aimed 
at being leading tragedians; they do 
not have Aut Garrick aut nullus for 
their motto; it may even be doubted 
whether the artistic reproduction of a 
butler or a lodging-house servant is a 
thing they dream of or run away from 
home for. Art, in short (why shouid 
we try to disguise it?) has nothing to 
do with the business. A dance, a song, 
doublets and tights, and say £50 a 
week is all they aspire to. Success is 
uncertain, but it is so very easy and 
so splendid. If your physique is pleas- 
ing, you need not study very hard; you 
have only to show yourself, not quite 
as Phryne did before her judges, but 
as near as you dare go to that classic 
example, and the prize may be within 
your grasp. Phryne was probably as 
stupid as a goose, but her income was 
fabulously large, and Praxiteles carved 
her statue in marble, and her fellow 
citizens placed another statue of her 
wrought of pure gold in one of their 
temples. This first of professional 
beauties never went the length as- 
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cribed to her; the slander was contra- 
dicted soon afterwards, but this is nei- 
ther here nor there: we all believe it 
now. 

It is nearly certain that there were 
old-fashioned citizens who objected to 
this deification, just as some people are 
now short-sighted enough to wonder at 
the public glorification of the per- 
formers in our frivolous and utterly 
inconsequential plays; but it is one 
thing to call attention to this singular 
evolution and another to condemn it. 
We may regret the time when only 
the highest human passions were torn 
to tatters by ragged actors in barns: 
moralists may deplore that we ever 
departed from the virtuous theatrical 
custom prevailing before the Restora- 
tion, when no women were allowed to 
add their adventitious attractions to 
the play; but we know very well that 
the manager who takes himself seri- 
ously and magnifies his office by aim- 
ing at instruction would very soon 
have to put the shutters up. Fortu- 
nately no manager aims so fatally 
high. The sacred lamp of burlesque is 
extinguished for the present, but the 
flame of the musical and non-educa- 
tional play burns brightly, to the ben- 
efit of all concerned. 

Well considered, this does not de- 
serve the name of effete degeneration. 
We must bear in mind that all past 
ages have been very much the same. 
The great mistake of all cantankerous 
judges of existing morals and customs 
is to consider the present without refer- 
ence to the past. The saying that “the 
more we change the more we remain 
the same thing is too often forgotten. 
We may not all be fatalistic enough to 
believe that what is must be best, 
because it could not be otherwise, but 
we can all more readily believe that 
human nature is an unchangeable fac- 
tor in the development of the stage. In 
the second century of our era Athe- 
nzeus had read, as he tells us, eight 
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hundred indifferent comedies, while the 
tragedies could probably have been 
counted on the fingers. And lest we 
should think that the inane ditties of 
our musical plays are peculiar to our 
time, the same writer has preserved for 
us in his Deipnosophists a popular ditty 
of his day which, for pure inanity, 
could hardly be matched at the Gaiety. 
This is what the stalls applauded in the 
golden days of Greek art: 


Where are my roses, and where are 
my violets? 

Where is my beautiful parsley? 

Are these then my roses, are these 
then my violets? 

And is this my beautiful parsley? 


The singer “dancing,” says Athenzeus, 
“while repeating these words with a 
sort of mimicking gesture.” Is it pos- 
sible that this is two thousand years 
old? We could swear we had heard 
something very like it in our time, as 
we have likewise seen the stalls, in 
the words of Aristophanes, 


When every soul of them sat open- 
mouthed, 
Like roasted oysters, gaping in a row. 


Stage-management in those early 
days was not what it is now, but some 
features of the representations were 
not unlike what we witness sometimes 
in the careless attitude of our supers 
and chorus: 


So that if any one danced well, the 
sight 
Was pleasing; but they now do nothing 


rightly, 
But stand as if amazed, and roar at 
random. 


Verily there is nothing new under 
the sun. If there were stage-struck 


youths and maidens in ancient Greece, 
must they not have burned with de- 
sire to sing the principal part in the 
parsley-song and to get heaven only 
knows how many drachme a week for 
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it? It is somewhat difficult to judge 
of the relative social position of differ- 
ent classes of society in antiquity, but 
the enthusiasm for anything approach- 
ing a public character was then pretty 
much what itis now. Phryne was not 
an actress in our sense; we have not 
the exact counterpart of the modest 
courtesan of antiquity, The word is now 
a term of reproach, but it was not so 
originally. The modestly behaved and 
frequently literary women who pleased 
the public by their beauty and fascina- 
tion, if not by their art, were rewarded 
for the pleasure their society afforded 
to the rich and idle, and were fre- 
quently taken in marriage by the high- 
est and wisest in high society. Ptol- 
emy, the first king of Egypt, married a 
courtesan, and Themistocles was the 
son of another. They themselves did 
not usually perform, but they kept 
flute-playing women in their train, of 
whom the least said the better. 
Socrates, for whom we now entertain 
such a profound respect, spent much of 
his time in loose houses with the flute- 
playing women of Aspasia. It is a sor- 
rowful reflection, but if Socrates had 
lived in our days he would have been 
a regular frequenter of the stage-door. 
This is not the generally accepted view 
of his character, but great is truth and 
gossip will prevail even after twenty 
centuries. Of course a philosopher 
must study human nature, and it is 
equally true that we are apt to invest 
the immortal dead with god-like quali- 
ties which they did not possess. For 
example, there is not, connected with 
the drama, a more impressive figure 
than that of ASschylus; to our mind it 
recalls all that was majestic and se- 
vere in the life and history of old 
Greece, and his marble busts still 
frown down, after long centuries, on 
the frivolities of to-day. Yet Atschylus, 
so the gossips said, wrote many of his 
best plays when fuddled with drink, 
which gave Sophocles (who was possi- 
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bly a trifle jealous) the chance of gird- 
ing at him: “If you do write well,” 
said he, “you do so only by accident.” 
This little fact, not taught in prepara- 
tory schools, is no disparagement to 
the immortal precursor of Milton. One 
hears so much now of the British 
drama, and so many are the reasons al- 
leged for its decay, so many the reme- 
dies proposed for its betterment, that 
it is surprising nobody has suggested 
to our dramatists to try the Adschylean 
method; they could not possibly write 
worse than they write now when 
sober. 

All lovers of the drama, and of the 
Thespian art as distinguished from 
Terpsichorean performances, must re- 
gret the terminological inaccuracy 
which classes every conceivable per- 
formance as art and every such per- 
former as an actor. It is too late in 
the day to complain of the corruption 
of the language in that sense. The 
man on the tight rope has so long been 
called an artist, the hair-cutter a pro- 
fessor, that we must make the best 
of it. But if Socrates and the man 
who cut his corns were both professors, 
if Praxiteles and the parsley-singer 
were brother artists, we confess to feel- 
ing the imperative need of a word that 
shall distinguish such men as Garrick 
and Kean, such women as Siddons and 
Rachel, from their less distinguished 
brethren and sisters in art. 

It is true that attempts at Academies 
of Art, to whom we might look for an 
authoritative definition, have in this 
country been mostly failures. We 
hear little of the Literary Academy 
founded a few years ago which wight 
have devised some term which would 
mark the author of Esmond from the 
author of The Bondman, the impersona- 
tor of Lady Macbeth from the lady 
who turns a summersault. Alexander 
Dumas once made a subtle use of the 
distinction conferred by the well-un- 
derstood meaning of such a name when 
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he addressed the Emperor Napoleon as 
an equal in the flattering words, ‘The 
author of Monte Cristo’’ presents his 
compliments to “The author of Julius 
Caesar.” This was all very well, and 
no doubt pleased the Emperor vastly; 
but Dumas would not have been flat- 
tered if the “author of The Blood on the 
Doormat” had presented his compli- 
ments to the “author of Monte Cristo.” 

The French have a genius that way; 
their academies are realities. Their 
great actors, their Conservatoire, Mai- 
son de Moliére, and Societaires form a 
class apart which can never be con- 
founded with, or sink to the level of, 
the Folies Bordelaises or the Revues; 
but here we have no line of demarca- 
tion, no recognized school, no State or 
municipal subvention, though the thin 
edge of the wedge seems to have been 
inserted (not in the direction we mean) 
by the bands which the London County 
Council bids play in the parks. The 
suggestion of comic actors appears to 
be negatived, and of course tragedians 
would never feel at home in the open. 
What we have done here is to try to 
decide, by expensive lawsuits, what it 
is exactly that entitles an actor or an 
actress to the coveted name; and nat- 
urally we failed in the attempt. 

As for the life reflected by the major- 
ity of our plays, and their educational 
value, we do not believe in either. 
The mirror, the typical glass of to-day, 
is decidedly cracked, or is one of those 
amusing distorting mirrors whose edu- 
cational value is problematic. We do 
not believe that adultery is the one and 
only trait of the French character as 
we see it in the glass darkly, and our 
neighbors must have singular ideas of 
education. We know also for a cer- 
tainty that Merry England (a fairly 
comfortable country) is by no means 
extravagantly merry. It is permissi- 
ble to suppose that the foreign critic 
who deplored the pantomimic tenden- 
cies of the English stage, looking from 


the reflection to the original as he did 
during his last visit, must have enter- 
tained considerable doubt concerning 
the doctrine that the stage reflects any- 
thing whatever of the naticnal charac- 
ter. It is indeed time to revise or to 
reject this very mistaken appreciation 
of the stage when a sober historian like 
Mr. Arthur Innes, in his England under 
the Tudors, takes it for positively 
proved that Englishmen and English- 
women under Elizabeth “invariably fell 
in love unreservedly at first sight” be- 
cause Shakespeare’s heroes and hero- 
ines invariably do so. “It is a com- 
monplace to remark,” he says in con- 
firmation of his theory, “that his types 
are types for all times, but different 
types are more prevalent at one time 
than another, and the inference is 
that Shakespeare’s prevalent types 
were the prevalent ones of his own 
day.” 

This will not do. We see how dan- 
gerous and utterly fallacious the doc- 
triae must be, though we are willing to 
consider Shakespeare’s clowns as na- 
tionally representative. We are not 
prepared to admit that Englishwomen 
invariably fell in love at first sight 
under any dynasty whatever, or that 
in the present reign Englishmen slap 
one another on the back so violently,— 
we should bear the marks of it if that 
were the case,—or that they are all, 
men and women, in the reprehensible 
habit of breaking out into a clog-dance 
or a song without rhyme or reason on 
the slightest provocation, often indeed 
on no provocation. We flatly deny that 
the present stage can possibly be re- 
garded as a reflection of the national 
character and habit; and doing so as 
unreservedly as the Tudor English- 
women are said to have fallen in love, 
we cannot see any reason why the por- 
traits of such un-English performers 
should sell as readily, and their doings 
be chronicled as regularly, as those of 
Royal Personages. The only excuse 
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we can make for this is that the Athe- 
nians, if photography had then been 


known, would undoubtedly have done 
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so before us; and this is perhaps as 
good an excuse as any that could be 
offered. 


AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COLONEL AND His GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. 

Colonel Fraser’s house was fortu- 
nately quite large enough for the ac- 
commodation of his granddaughter. 
She occupied the room that had been 
her mother’s, and in more ways than 
one seemed to take the place that had 
once been her mother’s as a companion 
to the Colonel. A considerable inter- 
val of twelve years or so had passed 
between the time of Major Fraser’s de- 
parture from Barton and his return to 
it as Colonel, and they were years that 
had set their mark on him in deepening 
the severe lines of his face and whit- 
ening the hair that had been dark. 
He had lost, in a very painful way, the 
daughter who had been the companion 
of his first residence with us, and now 
it was as if he had found her brought 
to life again, in his granddaughter, in 
more than her own innocence, beauty, 
and youth. The spectacle was a 
touching one, of the gaunt soldier, be- 
ginning to grow old, with his stern-set 
features and gray aspect, accompanied 
to the village church on Sundays, morn- 
ing and evening, by this young girl, so 
wonderfully fair in her deep mourn- 
ing dress. To us who had known him 
with his daughter the new drama 
seemed very closely to resemble the 
old, the main difference being that in 
the look of the soldier there was a span 
of twenty years at least, though in 
reality the time was not so long, be 
tween what he had been and what he 
now was. 

You may be very sure that these two 
would have a deal to talk about; far 


as they were apart in years, they could 
not have lacked for subjects of con- 
versation that had a common interest. 
The Colonel had so much to ask and 
learn about his daughter’s life after 
she had left him that the girl had to 
search all the recesses of her memory 
for details, going back to the years 
when she had first begun to notice and 
remember. Though he had never 
cared to communicate with his daugh- 
ter, he was anxious to hear what he 
could about her life, now that all her 
fault had been done away, as it 
seemed, by the healing hand of death. 
The ardent affection with which the 
girl spoke of her father’s memory, was 
at the same time a joyful consolation 
and a wound to his pride. He was 
burt that one who had done him, as 
be conceived, so great a wrong should 
have possessed so much of the love of 
bis daughter and of the granddaughter 
who had been unexpectedly given to 
him; and at the same time it was a 
comfort to him to learn that the days 
of his daughter's life had not been 
made unhappy, as he had feared, by 
the villain who had taken her from his 
care. On the girl’s part there were 
numberless questions to be asked 
about everything and everybody at 
Barton, in confirmation of all that she 
had picked up in countless conversa- 
tions with her mother. The Colonel 
found that she knew many of the Bar- 
ton folk, by the light of what her 
mother had told her, far better than he 
knew them. She knew all about Miss 
Carey and Mrs. Copman and the doc- 
tor, ‘The Colonel never had a difficulty 
with her questionings until she began 
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to inquire about her other grandfather, 
Lord Riverslade, and in regard to him 
there was no difficulty just at the first. 
Evidently the girl had not been edu- 
cated to inherit the grudge which her 
father no doubt thought that he ought 
to bear towards his own father and her 
grandfather. She was prepared, as it 
seemed to the Colonel, to love “Grand- 
papa Riverslade,” as she called him, 
almost with the same affection that she 
had been taught it was her duty to 
feel for “Grandpapa Fraser.” It was 
only after “Grandpapa Riverslade” had 
shown once or twice, in a manner 
which was not to be mistaken, that he 
had no wish to make or cultivate the 
acquaintance of his granddaughter that 
her questions began to be embarrass- 
ing. It was a situation which was the 
more distressing because it could not 
fail to be so very obvious to all of us 
in Barton. It had been the habit of 


the two grandfathers, as has been men- 
tioned, to walk together, after morning 


church on Sunday, up the village street 
till they came to Barton Cross, by Miss 
Carey’s house, where the Colonel’s 
homeward road branched off to the 
right. Now, it was to be observed, the 
Colonel remained in his pew, with his 
granddaughter, until most of the con- 
gregation had left the church, so that 
by the time he came forth from the 
churchyard Lord Riverslade and all the 
Castle party were well up the street 
towards the Cross, and there was no 
fear of overtaking them. Moreover, 
on one or two occasions when Lord 
Riverslade had been on the point of 
meeting the Colonel and his grand- 
daughter walking together in the coun- 
try lanes, he had either taken advan- 
tage of a convenient by-path, in order 
to avoid their encounter, or, if no 
means of escape of the kind presented 
itself, had pulled out his watch, looked 
at it ostentatiously, then, turning back, 
had hurried away, with the air of one 
who had just recalled a forgotten en- 
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gagement, and gone straight back on 
his steps. : 

Once or twice the girl said to the 
Colonel, “Isn’t it funny, Grandpa, I’ve 
never mei Grandpa Riverslade?’ Then 
the form of the remark began to be 
changed. “Do you know, Grandpa,” 
she said, “I don’t think Grandpa River- 
slade can want to see me?” Finally 
it assumed the shape, “Grandpa, why 
is it that Grandpa Riverslade does not 
want to see me?” and then it was that 
the Colonel’s difficulties in finding the 
right answer really began. Evasive 
answers did not come easily to him, 
and he stammered heavily, the young 
girl looking at him the while with 
clear, candid, wondering eyes which 
added to his confusion immeasurably. 
She was just at the questioning age, 
but after a while learned the wisdom 
of silence. She perceived that her 
questions troubled her grandfather, 
whom she certainly did not wish to 
trouble, and refrained from them. But 
she saw too that there was a mystery 
which she was not to be allowed to 
solve, and the perception helped no 
doubt to make her thoughtful and 
“old for her years,” as we all found 
her. 

It was a very touching sight, as I 
have said, that of the old gray Colonel 
with his young golden grandchild, es- 
pecially when we knew all the cir- 
cumstances; but at the same time it 
was of course a great companionship 
that had come thus unexpectedly into 
the Colonel’s life, and he often used to 
tell Miss Carey how grateful he was for 
it. Naturally the arrival of the child, 
as an inmate of his bachelor’s house, 
had presented some problems to him, 
and it seemed no less natural that he 
should bring most of them to Miss 
Carey for her aid in the solution. He 
had to ask her advice with a shy and 
confused delicacy about all the details 
of the child’s clothes, with which she 
was not very well provided when she 
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came, and most of these were obtained 
through Miss Carey’s order. Then the 
question of the child’s education pre- 
sented itself. The Colonel could not 
well afford to engage a governess, and 
naturally it would have embarrassed 
him very much to have a lady staying 
in his house in this capacity. 

“I could teach her arithmetic,” he 
said. “I suppose a little arithmetic 
would be useful to a girl; but I don’t 
think I know anything else, and I dare- 
say she knows just as much of that as 
I do. I have forgotten all the Latin 1 
ever learned at school, and I don’t 
suppose military drawing or fortifica- 
tion would be much use to a girl. I 
have thought that it might be pleasant 
if we could read a little military his- 
tory together.” 

“All kinds of history, I should think, 
Colonel Fraser,” Miss Carey agreed 
with him, “and that would carry with 
it a little learning of geography. “The 
two are so well studied together. It 
would be such an interest to you, 
would it not? Not that I mean to 
say,” Miss Carey went on quickly, in a 
little confusion, thinking that her last 
remark was not perhaps strictly courte- 
ous, “not that I mean that your life 
has been at all lacking in interest 
hitherto.” 

“It is a fact,” the Colonel replied 
gloomily, “that it has not been very 
interesting.” 

“Without a doubt, Colonel,” Miss 
Carey said, “the little girl has been 
sent to you to make it so.” 

The Colonel was a very religious 
man, but he was of too reserved a na- 
ture to be able to speak at all freely 
of a subject that was so much more 
than vital to him. He answered, as it 
were a little at random: “Unfortu- 
nately, I am no use in the modern 
languages.” 

Miss Carey’s delicate cheek flushed 
slightly, as it did so readily when she 
was on the point of making a proposi- 
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tion which she felt to be a little over- 
bold. 

“It is a long time ago,” she began 
hesitatingly, “but people used to tell 
me, when I was a girl, that I had a 
pretty French accent. I mean, of 
course,” she hastened to add, “for one 
who has not had the advantage of a 
residence in France or of conversation 
with French people. If you think—if 
you could put such confidence in me— 
if I am not presuming too much, it 
would be such a very great pleasure to 
me to help your little granddaughter 
with her French.” 

The Colonel said how very gratefully 
he accepted Miss Carey’s kindness, on 
his grandchild’s behalf. 

“Of course,” Miss Carey added, “I 
am afraid my accent must be sadly 
rusty; indeed, people were very likely 
far too kind in saying it was ever at 
all passable; but it will be such a 
pleasure to me to try and polish it up. 
I think I might manage a little German 
too. German I am really less afraid of 
than of the French. I have kept it up 
more, and the accent is so much more 
like our own.” 

Again Colonel Fraser expressed his 
thanks. It was further arranged, the 
Colonel himself admitting that he was 
“no musician,” that Miss Carey should 
see about hiring a piano for the girl’s 
use in the Colonel’s house, and that the 
Barton organist should be asked to 


-come and give her lessons on two or 


three days weekly. With these, and 
some practice in the intervals, it was 
thought that her musical education 
would be fully provided for. 

Most of us in Barton had been a lit- 
tle afraid that the Colonel's grand- 
daughter would find her life rather 
doleful, alone with him who was so 
much her senior. It never had seemed 
as if it came easily to him to unbend 
to any of the Barton children. If he 
happened to recognize them, he passed 
them by with an austere, unsmiling 
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face and a grave “Good morning.” and 
most of the village children feared the 
severity of his countenance, and by 
preference would pass by him on the 
other side of the street. But his 
grandchild, even from the first, seemed 
to have none of this fear. When his 
grim features did relax into a smile, it 
was a very kindly one, and softened 
the expression of his whole face won- 
derfully, but even for her his smile 
was not frequent. Nevertheless a mu- 
tual understanding quickly seemed to 
be established between them. Her ex- 
perience in life, short as it was, had 
no doubt been far more varied than 
that of any of us who had lived and 
grown old in Barton, and perhaps too 
the life had not always been an easy 
one. No doubt, also, she had been in 
the habit of mixing with her elders, 
and for this reason, probably, possessed 
a gravity that seemed suited to older 
years. In any case the result was that 
when these two, thus strangely as- 
sorted, the grim old soldier and the 
golden-haired child, were seen _ to- 
gether, a constant interchange of talk 
seemed to be passing between them. 
The little girl, whose short life had 
been chiefly spent in cities, was very 
keenly alive to the beauties of Nature, 
and in her walks through the lanes 
with her grandfather asked him many 
a question, which he was quite at a loss 
to answer, about the wild flowers in 
the hedges and the names and habits 
of the birds. Perhaps the Colonel be- 
gan to feel a little ashamed of his ig- 
norance, thus innocently revealed to 
him, about these familiar objects, and 
the outcome of it was a purchase of 
sundry elementary text-books treating 
of such subjects, and a comparison, 
when the two returned from their 
walks together, of flowers picked by 
the wayside with the pictures and de- 
scriptions in the books, the young face 
and the old bent side by side in eager 
study. The more serious subjects 
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which the Colonel had suggested in his 
conversation with Miss Carey were not 
neglected, and the two had many a de 
bate together why Blucher had been so 
long delayed in coming to the support 
of the British on the fateful day of 
Waterloo, and the like vexed and mo- 
mentous questions. The Colonel was 
soon surprised to find how extensive 
the child’s information already was, 
considering her youth, in certain fields 
of knowledge, and also how singularly 
ignorant she was in other matters of 
which a child of her years is expected 
to have learned something. Her edu- 
eation, as it seemed, had been con- 
ducted in the most irregular manner, 
most of her knowledge being acquired 
as the result of quick observation and 
intelligence aided by a retentive mem- 
ory, culled rather from oral hints and 
information than by any set course or 
methpd of study. Evidently she had 
not been much accustomed to the com- 
panionship of other children. She 
rather avoided than sought their so- 
ciety, and was more at her ease with 
grown up people than with her own 
contemporaries. 

As the days and weeks went by, the 
Colonel began to perceive that he had, 
as Miss Carey had foretold to him, 
found a new interest in life in this 
grandchild who had come to him as if 
from out of the clouds. All the af- 
fection that he had once given to her 
mother, and which had seemed to be 
dried at its source by the mother’s mis- 
doing, he gave freely now to her child, 
and felt his heart warmed and made 
young again by the giving. At first, 
as he allowed himself to confess to 
Miss Carey as soon as these happy 
relations between grandfather and 
granddaughter were firmly established, 
he had been troubled with a fear that 
the child would disturb the placid flow 
of his life. He would not have made 
the confession unless he had been able 
to add how needless and misplaced he 
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had proved that fear to be. Doubtless 
the very sweet and winning nature of 
the child was a chief reason that their 
life together was so happy. It was 
impossible to see the gentle beauty of 
her serious face without being at- 
tracted, and the more her character, of 
which the face was a true index, be- 
came known, the stronger the attrac- 
tion grew. She seemed to the Colonel 
to have inherited her mother’s sweet 
disposition as he had known it, or had 
at least believed it to be, before her 
flight. In the mother the sweetness of 
disposition had been accompanied with 
a gentle readiness to be led by a 
stronger and more impetuous nature, 
which had no doubt been the reason 
that she allowed herself to be per- 
suaded to the step which had cast such 
a gloom over her father’s nature; but 
the child’s character, young though she 
was, had a strength which ‘she had per- 
haps acquired through early contact 
with hard changes and chances. 

It was very wonderful and very 
touching to see how much the Colonel’s 
nature seemed softened by the compan- 
ionship of his grandchild. The smile 
which always, when it came, had 
lightened so beautifully his features, 
hard set and rugged in repose, but 
which formerly had appeared so rarely, 
was much more frequent now. He 
grew into the habit, in imitation of 
Vera, of saying a few kindly words to 
any of the village children when he 
met them in their walks, and they re- 
paid him by seeming to throw off all 
their former fear of him and respond- 
ing in their shy way. It was the same 
too in his intercourse with those who 
were more nearly his contemporaries; 
he was so much more genial and 
friendly. The sunshine of the child’s 
kindly presence seemed to have thawed 
his heart. The Vicar appeared to us 
to describe the change in him accu- 
rately in saying, “He has regained his 
faith in human nature.” 
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It is true that when some one re- 
peated this to Dr. Charlton, the doctor 
replied drily, “If he has regained his 
faith in human nature, he has re 
gained faith in a very faithless thing;” 
but we ascribed this in part to the gen- 
eral bent of the doctor’s mind, which 
always disposed him to contradiction, 
and in part to his special inclination to 
oppose any expression of opinion on 
which the Vicar ventured. And even 
the doctor, in spite of his sharp words, 
was as ready as anybody to admit the 
pleasant change in the Colonel’s man- 
ner, reflecting the change of the heart 
within, which the constant presence of 
his grandchild was effecting. 

To all of us at Barton she appealed 
in a peculiar way, because we all knew 
her mother’s story, and there was a pa- 
thos in her position of which she, of 
course, was altogether unconscious. 
Living alone as she did with her grand- 
father, tended by the wife of his old 
soldier-servant who had “done for him” 
for years, it seemed to us as if the days 
must pass rather sadly for her, and in 
consequence we always went out of 
our way when we met her to be pleas- 
ant to her. She never failed to re- 
spond in the most charming manner, 
but never, on the other hand, said a 
word to make us think that she found 
her life dull. She accepted life as it 
came with a reasonableness that was 
hardly of a piece with the nature of a 
child, and though she was of a serious 
disposition, we were assured by the 
Colonel that since the forlorn days 
immediately following her mother’s 
death he had never known her to cry. 
From the first moment, she had won 
Miss Carey’s kindly heart, and in a 
very short time learned to love Miss 
Carey in return as everybody loved 
her. When she overcame the fear 
with which his abrupt manner inspired 
her, she became fast friends with Dr. 
Charlton also. The doctor never failed 
to carry with him a small box which 
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those who remembered his father said 
had been used by the elder Dr. Charl- 
ton as a snuff-box. Snuff-taking was 
an old-fashioned habit which the pres- 
ent doctor did not inherit. Instead of 
the snuff, he carried in the little box, 
which he always assured us had been 
well washed since, whenever he re- 
ferred to its former use, some acidu- 
lated drops, which he was fond of giv- 
ing to any children that he knew. 

He was a great lover of children, and 
they, when their first fears had worn 
off, all worshipped him. But though 
he was a lover of children he loved a 
practical joke as well, and amongst the 
sweet acid drops he had always a few, 
especially prepared, with a stinging pep- 
pery taste in the mouth. Miss Sophy 
Rivers, who did not mind what she 
said to the doctor, used to tell him that 
she believed he had dipped them into 
a dose of his own temper. No doubt 
his chief reason for carrying them with 
him was that he himself was fond of 
sucking them in his mouth. He main- 
tained that they dispelled infection. 
But he was fond of mischief too, and 
liked to give one of those peppery 
lozenges now and then to one or other 
of his little friends, especially by way 
of payment for some innocent joke 
which they had played at his expense. 
So it was always something of a fear- 
ful pleasure, I think, when the doctor 
brought out his box and gave them a 
drop. There was nothing, except to 
his skilled eyes, to distinguish the one 
sort, the peppery, from the other, the 
acid sweet, so that the children never 
knew when he gave one of which kind 
it was to be. It was amusing to see 
them looking up into his curious 
shrewd face, trying to discover the se- 
cret, which his features kept perfectly, 
whether the sweet had a sting in it. 


(To be continued.) 
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Then it was still more amusing to 
watch their faces of anxiety at the first 
moment of putting the doubtful joy 
into the mouth, for in that very first 
moment it did not reveal its character. 
Finally, if the sweet was proved of the 
truly delightful kind their faces would 
quickly express their satisfaction and 
rapture, whereas if it proved to be one 
of the deceitful pepper-drops the wry 
grimaces that they made, and their 
haste to remove it from their smarting 
mouths, no matter by what undigni- 
fied means, were more curious than 
seemly. 

The doctor took a special delight in 
tricking Miss Vera out of her grave se- 
renity by a practical joke from his bon- 
bonniére. She was a prime favorite with 
him, and I do not think she ever suf- 
fered disillusion of the kind without re- 
ceiving subsequent consolation from a 
sweet of the purely pleasant sort. 
Clearly she labored under no sense of 
injury from this treatment; for she told 
Miss Carey that her scale of affection 
ran as follows: First, her grandfather; 
Miss Carey herself second; the doctor 
third on the list. And after the doctor 
(now and again I think almost above 
him, if he had very lately given her 
one of the peppery sweets) came Mrs. 
Copman, whom she often visited, never 
forgetting that it was Mrs. Copman’s 
house that she had lived in with her 
mother during the few days of life that 
the mother had to spend after her re 
turn to Barton, nor that it was in that 
house that she had said good-bye to 
her mother for the last time. Whatever 
others might be to her, Mrs. Copman 
had this very special place in her heart, 
that she was the chief link in the girl’s 
experience with the mother that she 
had loved so very dearly and had lost 
so young. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA.” 


BY ADMIRAL SIR A. 


H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


The dawn of the twentieth cen- of science, and other distinguished and 


tury will always be memorable, 
more especially from a geographical 
point of view, for the great interest 
that was evinced throughout the world 
in the renewal of a systematic and 
well-arranged scheme, having for its 
object the thorough exploration of the 
hitherto almost unknown region — 
amounting to no less than ten millions 
of square miles—that surrounds the 
South terrestrial Pole. It is true that 
during the last decade of the nuine- 
teenth century small, and unimportant, 
expeditions were despatched to the 
South Polar seas, principally to report 
on the prospects that offered for es- 
tablishing whaling and sealing indus- 
tries in the far south. These enter- 
prises added little to our geographical 
knowledge, but they served the useful 
purpose of whetting our scientific ap- 
petites, and thereby stimulating the 
general thirst for obtaining further 
information regarding a portion of the 
world, so little known, and which had, 
hitherto, received but little attention. 
The practical result of these minor 
voyages was the despatch of several 
expeditions from various countries, 
some on a scale of greater magnitude 
than others, but all well arranged, 
earefully organized, and _ skilfully 
conducted. 

Among the nations interested were 
England, France, Sweden, Belgium, 
and last, but by no means least, Scot- 
land. Some of these expeditions re- 
ceived financial support from their re- 
spective Governments, the majority 
were largely assisted — some altogether 
— by public and private subscriptions, 
while all received the unhesitating 
approval and support of eminent men 


influential men. 

At the suggestion of Sir Clements 
Markham, who at the time was oc- 
cupying the distinguished position of 
President of the English Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the South Polar 
Region was divided into four quad- 
rants, not only for convenience of 
reference, but also because the ex- 
ploration of the different quadrants 
could be allotted to different expedi- 
tions, so that the proceedings of one 
expedition should not interfere with, 
or overlap, the work of another. These 
quadrants, each of 90° of longitude, 
were named the Victoria, the Ross, the 
Enderby, and the Weddell. It was the 
last-named quadrant that was selected 
as the scene of the operations of the 
Scottish Expedition. Its history is 
now before us, under the modest and 
unassuming title of “The Voyage of 
the ‘Scotia.’’* It has been written, 
not by the Commander of the Expe- 
dition, but by three members of the 
scientific staff, who have, very prop- 
erly, dedicated the work to their 
“Leader and Comrade.” It professes 
to be a true and faithful account of 
the life and work of the members of 
the Expedition, and, as such, will be 
read with the keenest interest by those 
who delight in the perusal of narra- 
tives of adventurous voyages, to parts 
of the world that have hitherto been 
somewhat wrapped in the veil of ob- 
scurity. Although written in what 
might be termed a popular style, it 


tThe Voyage of the “Scotia”: being the 
Record of a Voyage of Exploration in An- 
tarctic Seas. By Three of the Staff. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London: 
1906. 
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is also a very complete and useful 
record of scientific information, es- 
pecially in its relation to high south- 
ern latitudes. The last great explorer 
in those regions, Sir James Ross, who 
was the first to penetrate, in the in- 
terests of science, the ice-clad seas of 
the Southern Ocean more than sixty 
years ago, was a Scotsman. His deeds 
the Scottish navigators of the present 
day wish to emulate. He was the 
example they had set themselves to 
copy. Scotsmen at home and Scots- 
men abroad — and it is proverbial that 
a Scotsman is to be found in every 
part of the world where life can be 
sustained — will hail with delight the 
account of the cruise of the Scotia, 
and will be well pleased and proud 
of the achievements of their country- 
men who served in the Scottish Ant- 
arctic Expedition of 1902-3; and this 
pleasure and pride will also, in a 
great measure, be shared by those 
who, fortunately or unfortunately for 
themselves, live on the south side of 
the Tweed. 

Steam, as a motive power for ships, 
has wrought a great revolution in ice 
navigation since the days of Ross: the 
position reached by that navigator, 
only after great difficulty and no small 
danger, in his clumsy old sailing-ships, 
can now with ease be attained by a 
well-found steamer, properly con- 
structed and skilfully handled. This 
has been fully demonstrated in both 
north and south polar seas during the 
last thirty years. 

The Scotia, the ship selected for the 
enterprise, was a Norwegian whaler 
named the Hekla, and perhaps, under 
the circumstances, no better selection 
could have been made, for she was 
originally designed and built for navi- 
gating among the heavy ice-floes of 
the Arctic seas. Many alterations, 
however, had to be carried out in or- 
der to adapt her for the special service 
on which she was to be employed, and 
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these were all most satisfactorily exe- 
cuted by the celebrated yacht designer 
and builder, the late Mr. G. L. Wat- 
xuve his services gratuit- 

The cost of the expedition 
defrayed partly by public and 
partly by private subscription, while 
gifts of stores, clothing, &c., were gen- 
erously and liberally supplied by those 
interested in the welfare and success 
of the enterprise. The final despatch 
of the ship, however, was due to the 
munificent liberality of Mr. James 
Coats of Paisley, who not only guaran- 
teed the funds requisite for the con- 
tinuance of the work for two seasons, 
but also generously consented to hold 
himself responsible for the provision 
of the money that would be required 
for the examination of the rich scien- 
tifie collections that were brought 
home, and for the subsequent publica- 
tion of the results. 

The Scotia was a steam vessel of 
about 400 tons, barque-rigged, and ca- 
pable of steaming in smooth water 
from 6 to 8 knots. 

The leader of the expedition was Mr. 
W. S. Bruce, a gentleman possessing 
high scientific attainments, and who 
had already obtained considerable ex- 
perience both in the North and South 
Polar Regions. He had also for two 
years—namely, 1894 to 1896—been in 
charge of the high-level meteorological 
observatory station on the summit of 
Ben Nevis. The remainder of the sci- 
entific staff were all specially selected 
for the practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge they possessed in the various 
branches of science which they were 
severally appointed to make their spe- 
cial study. The captain of the ship, 
Captain Robertson of Peterhead, was 
an experienced whaling captain, and 
had seen much service in polar seas in 
both hemispheres. The remaining of- 
ficers of the ship were also experienced 
ice navigators. 

On the upper deck of the Scotia va- 
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rious houses had been constructed, and 
_so lighted as to facilitate the delicate 
microscopical examinations that would 
have to be made. All the latest and 
most up-to-date instruments and ap- 
paratus for carrying out systematic 
oceanographical, magnetic, meteorologi- 
eal, and other observations were pro- 
vided, and the vessel was in every 
way thoroughly prepared, and equipped, 
for the interesting and important ser- 
vice on which she was to be em- 
ployed. 

Everything being ready, the ship 
sailed on her eventful voyage on No- 
vember 2, 1902. A stay of a few days 
in Kingston harbor enabled the little 
vessel to supplement her stores, &c., 
by the purchase of a few necessaries 
that, in the hurry and confusion inci- 
dental to fitting-out, had been inadver- 
tently omitted. Their short visit to 
Madeira, after a boisterous and turbu- 
lent passage across the Bay of Biscay, 
was marked by a somewhat amusing 
incident, causing a display of ignorance 
on the part of one of the port officials 
regarding the historical emblem of 
Scotland! The official in question, af- 
ter granting pratique, which implies 
permission to land, said that the quar- 
antine flag might be hauled down. 
“What quarantine flag?” was asked. 
“Why, that yellow flag up there,” was 
the reply, pointing to the mast-head. 
He had mistaken the glorious ensign 
of Scotland, a red lion rampant on a 
yellow ground, for the flag that is in- 
variably hoisted to denote that some 
infectious disease is prevalent on 
board! In consequence of the absence 
of wind the flag was hanging list- 
lessiy up and down the mast, and only 
the yellow in it was visible! Of course 
a profuse apology was offered by the 
official, and readily accepted by those 
on board. 

Madeira was left on the 23d Novem- 
ber, from which date a system of reg- 
ular and continuous observations was 
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commenced and recorded, which was 
never relaxed until the end of the voy- 
age. The towing-net was in constant 
requisition, and war was ruthlessly 
waged on all marine animate, and in- 
animate, life that was to be found on, 
or near, the surface of the sea. The 
density and salinity of the water were 
earefully recorded, so that a proper 
knowledge of oceanic circulations might 
be obtained in order that the direction 
of the flow and depth of the currents 
could be accurately established. Me 
teorological observations were periodi- 
eally registered. Soundings were occa- 
sionally obtained; and, when opportuni- 
ties offered, the dredge was employed 
in bringing to the surface rich and 
rare prizes from the depths of the 
ocean. 

St. Vincent was reached on the Ist 
of December—the barren, sterile aspect 
of the island affording a striking con- 
trast to the rich and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion that clothed the slopes of the hills 
of Madeira. A run of ten days from 
the Cape Verde islands brought the 
Scotia to the isolated rocks of St. 
Paul’s, situated in the middle of the 
Atlantic, a few miles north of the 
Equator. They are not more than half 
a mile in circumference, and about 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. 
From a geological point of view they 
are of the greatest interest; but a 
sailor regards them from an altogether 
different standpoint, and invariably 
gives them a wide berth. The forma- 
tion of the rock is of a variety that is 
nowhere seen in any other part of the 
world. It is a moot-point with geolo- 
gists as to whether it is of “volcanic or 
of deep-seated plutonic origin.” In 
consequence of the heavy sea breaking 
over them, it was impossible to make 
a close inspection of the rocks in order 
to obtain specimens. A landing was 
attempted, but with dire results, as the 
following account will show. The 
geologist, Dr. Pirie, was given the 
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honor of being the first to make the 
attempt. He says:— 


The whale-boat was backed in as 
close as was possible and I jumped— 
but just a fraction of a second too 
late; the boat had begun to fall with 
the swell, the take-off was bad, and 
instead of getting a firm footing, I fell 
down, down into the water literally 
swarming with sharks which had fol- 
lowed the boat up to the rocks. The 
men were pushing them off with oars 
and boat-hooks when I came up, luck- 
ily, right underneath the boat, and was 
hauled in by the scruff of the neck by 
Davidson ere the boat was dashed on 
the rocks by the succeeding rise, but 
it was a narrow squeak for all con- 
cerned.” 


The Falkland Islands, which were 
reached on the 6th January, reminded 
the gallant navigators of their own 
dear Scotland,—a feeling that was in- 
tensified when, on entering Port Stan- 
ley, they saw “the peat-heaps crowning 
the heights behind the town, and smelt 
the peat-reek mingled with the fresh 
odor of land!” A stay of three weeks 
was made in this far-distant English 
colony, during which time a series of 
magnetic observations was taken, coals 
and provisions were laid in, and all 
final arrangements made prior to their 
departure, for they realized this would 
be the last civilized port they would 
call at for many a long and weary day. 

Inclement weather was experienced 
after leaving the Falkland Islands, cul- 
minating in a gale of hurricane vio- 
lence, which necessitated the ship being 
hove-to under reduced canvas, and oil- 
bags were put overboard in order to 
assist in breaking the violence of the 
sea. In spite of these precautions, the 
weather-bulwarks were stove in, and 
the ship sustained other minor dam- 
ages. 

On the 30th January several icebergs 
were seen, most of them of the tabu- 
lar form that is characteristic of Ant- 
arctic bergs. Constant soundings were 
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taken in depths varying from 1600 to 
2700 fathoms. Samples of the bottom 
were found to consist of diatom ooze, 
containing hornblende, mica, felspar. 
and other minerals. On the 2nd Feb- 
ruary the pack-ice was reached in lat. 
60° 28’ S. and long. 43° 40’ W., becom- 
ing, as the ship made progress to the 
southward, more heavy and compact, 
necessitating great skill, and caution, 
in handling the ship. Two days later, 
Saddle Island, in the South Orkneys, 
was reached and visited by some mem- 
bers of the Expedition, who had the 
gratification of thus claiming to be the 
first people who had landed on the 
island since the visit of Dumont d’Ur- 
ville in the French corvette Astrolabe in 
1838. Here a large number of ringed 
penguins were seen, as well as many 
other birds indigenous to the locality, 
the island being a favorite resort for 
the birds in the breeding season. 
Continuing their course to the south- 
ward, they experienced much difficulty 
in penetrating the pack, but patience 
and perseverance were eventually re- 
warded, for on the evening of the 18th 
they had the satisfaction of crossing the 
Antarctic circle with “all sails set and 
in a sea clear of ice.” All went merrily 
for a couple of days, when they found 
the pack so cemented together by 
young ice of recent formation, that 
they were reluctantly compelled, in or- 
der to avoid the risk of being beset, to 
retrace their steps to the northward. 
They had then reached the latitude of 
70° 25’, being the most southern posi- 
tion attained that year. The days get- 
ting perceptibly shorter, and the nights 
increasing in length in a corresponding 
degree, combined with a marked fall of 
temperature, were sure indications of 
approaching winter, and it therefore 
behooved them to use every endeavor to 
find good and secure winter quarters for 
their ship, as speedily as possible. Dur- 
ing the following six days, the pack 
was of such an impenetrable nature, 
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they only succeeded in advancing 
thirty miles in a northerly direction, al- 
_ though they covered a distance of 
about ten degrees to the west, by 
adopting, as their course, the line of 
least resistance from the ice. On the 
11th March they recrossed the Antarc- 
tic Circle, and after some difficulty, 
and constant buffetings with the pack, 
they at length succeeded on the 25th 
ia reaching a large bay on the south 
side of Laurie Island in the South Ork- 
neys, which appeared to offer all the 
requisites and advantages of good win- 
ter quarters, and here they decided to 
pass the winter. No better place could 
have been selected, for in addition to 
its being a safe and well-protected an- 
chorage, it also offered special advan- 
tages for the prosecution of scientific 
research, as we read— 


For meteorology the place was well 
adapted,—on the verge of the winter 
ice-bound sea, and only some 800 
miles from Cape Horn, two circum- 
stances which made it a spot whence 
observations would be of great im- 
portance. Biologically, its position on 
the border of, and still within, the 
polar ice, promised collections of pe- 
culiar interest both in seals, birds, and 
marine fauna. 


These promises were more than real- 
ized, and their most sanguine expecta- 
tions fulfilled. 

An exceedingly interesting descrip- 
tion, although perhaps somewhat more 
rosy than the actual facts warranted, 
is given of their winter quarters; but 
we get a little insight into the true 
character of the place from one of the 
officers of the ship, who, in spite of the 
glowing eulogium recorded on the nat- 
ural beauties of the island, stated with 
perfect candor and honesty, that, in his 
opinion, 


the real use for the South Orkneys 
would be as a penal settlement. For 
that purpose they were almost ideal. 
In the summer the convicts would be 
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employed in house building, and in the 
winter he would keep them busy shoy- 
elling snow off the glaciers! 

The writer of the chapter naively con- 
cludes it with the remark that “It,” the 
officer’s scheme, “is an excellent one, 
with much to commend it!” 

The harbor in which they passed the 
winter was very appropriately named 
Scotia Bay. . 

Three days after their arriva! the 
pack-ice, actuated by a strong and 
continuous southerly wind, drifted 
into the bay, and to such an ex- 
tent as to cut the ship off from 
the open sea. A heavy fall of snow 
had the effect of solidifying the pack in 
which the Scotia was now completely 
imprisoned, and she remained held fast 
in its icy grip for the ensuing winter. 
This was a great disappointment to all 
concerned, for it was hoped, and ex- 
pected, that climatic conditions, and the 
state of the ice, would not materially 
interfere with the carrying out of 
dredging and trawling operations from 
the ship under weigh, taking into con- 
sideration that the position of their 
winter quarters was more than 300 
miles north of the Antarctic Circle. 
This hope—a very reasonable one—was 
not fulfilled, for the vessel remained 
inextricably fixed in the ice, from the 
early part of April until the following 
November. The winter passed pleas- 
antly enough, and was spent in much 


the same way as is invariably experi- 


enced by the members of Polar expe- 
ditions. Their first object, of course, 
was to make the ship snug and secure, 
and as comfortable as circumstances 
would admit. The sails were unbent, 
upper spars and all top hamper sent 
down, boats lowered on to the ice-floe, 
the engines disconnected, the water 
pumped out of the boilers, and every- 
thing that human ingenuity, or experi- 
ence, could suggest, was done before 
the long polar night set in and winter 
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seized them in its frozen grasp. A 
regular routine of scientific investiga- 
tions was immediately commenced. By 
an ingenious, but simple, contrivance 
dredging operations were frequently 
earried out, and with very important 
results, new animals being. repeatedly 
brought to the surface, illustrating 
very conclusively the fact of the ex- 
istence, to a very large degree, of ma- 





‘rine fauna in Antarctic waters. “All 


was fish that came to their net!” noth- 
ing was overlooked or thrown away; 
even the apparent refuse in the dredge 
was carefully preserved, because it 
‘was more than likely to contain minute 
crustacea, and other marine organisms. 
Every one was kept busily employed; 
during the working hours there was 
not an idle man on board. Traps, 
somewhat resembling lobster-pots in 
their construction, were periodically 
set at a depth of from 20 to 50 fath- 
oms. These were generally baited 
with the carcases of penguins, and they 
yielded valuable prizes, not only from 
a scientific point of view, but also as 
new and succulent additions to the 
daily fare of the members of the Ex- 
pedition, for we are told that— 


Even the greed of the zoologist found 
satisfaction, and when the cook asked 
for a supply of fish for breakfast, the 
zoologist showed himself open to hu- 
man temptation after all, and several 
days a-week we all committed the 
sacrilege of feeding on what was an 
animal new to science! 


During the month of April thousands 
of penguins passed, flying northwards, 
and many alighted on the island. A 
great number were killed for food; 
their skins were also found useful for 
clothing, &c. The killing of these 
birds was only indulged in as a ne- 
cessity, and was not regarded in the 
light of sport. We are informed that 
“the most depraved sportsman could 
find no sport” in the slaying of these 
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helpless and inoffensive birds killed 
by a murderous blow on the head with 
a club; and we are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the writer who tells us “it 
was sheer cold-blooded, unskilled mur- 
der, whose only excuse was that we 
were hungry, and needed fresh food to 
keep us alive and healthy.” The kill- 
ing of seals was also, very properly, 
regarded in the same light. A careful 
study of the geological formation of 
the islands was carried out by Dr, 
Pirie, who, in spite of many difficulties 
with which he had to contend, was 
rewarded by the discovery of interest- 
ing fossiliferous impressions and petri- 
factions in the rocks in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Dundas. 

The flora of Antarctic lands is lim- 
ited to only a few lichens and mosses, 
and therefore botanical research did 
not yield any valuable results, in 
spite of the diligence and energy of 
the botanist, Mr. Brown. The mag- 
netic and meteorological observations 
were carefully and systematically car- 
ried out during the winter, urder the 
direction of Mr. Mossman, ably as- 
sisted by other members of the staff. 
Tidal measurements were duly re- 
corded, and a survey of the islands, 
including the adjacent group called 
Murray Islands, was undertaken dur- 
ing the spring. ‘ 

On the whole, a pleasant winter 
was passed. Thanks to the kindness 
of various publishers at home, they 
were provided with a good supply of 
books, sufficient, we are told, to afford 
them reading occupation for “several 
years!” They lived in a little world 
of their own, absolutely indifferent as 
to what might be occurring at home or 
in other countries, ignorant of interna- 
tional intrigue, and regardless of wars 
or political disturbances. Although 
they lived in the utmost harmony one 
with the other, they were not sorry, 
occasionally, to be employed on some 
duty or work that necessitated a little 
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solitude. Not, we are carefully in- 
formed, because 


- we are tired of our fellow-creatures, 
for we all lived on the most amicable 
of terms, but the occasional solitude 
which every one requires was seldom 
obtainable in life in so small a ship 
as the Scotia. We were practically 
always in sight and hearing of one 
another. 


They went so far as to look upon their 
inability to escape from the presence 
of their shipmates as one of the great- 
est hardships they had to endure! 
With the exception of one or two 
American expeditions to the Arctic 
seas, this so-called “hardship” does not 
seem to have been experienced by the 
generality of polar explorers. 

In consequence of the intention to 
leave a small party on the island on 
the departure of the Scotia the follow- 
ing summer, so as to continue without 
interruption the _ scientific observa- 
tions made during the winter, and to 
render them more complete and there- 
fore more valuable, it became necessary 
to construct some sort of habitation 
in which those left on the island could 
be accommodated. Fortunately an am- 
ple supply of stones lay ready for their 
use, and by utilizing these they were 
able to build a stone house some 14 ft. 
square. The services of every mem- 
ber of the Expedition were called into 
requisition in the construction of this 
building. The walls were no less than 
4 to 5 ft. thick, so as to “ensure safety 
and permanence,” and these were sup- 
ported by buttresses at each corner. 
The roof was a very serious considera- 
tion, for they were not provided 
with a plentiful supply of timber. 
The difficulty was, however, solved by 
scraping together various scraps of 
wood derived from empty boxes and 
packing-cases, and dovetailing them 
all together, with which, with the 
exercise of considerable ingenuity, they 
contrived to make a fairly efficient 
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roof. The house, when completed, only 
contained one room, a little over 14 
feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet high. 
It had a small, narrow entrance, and 
two equally small windows. ‘The floor 
was made from one of the hatches 
of the ship, and the furniture was im- 
provised from old packing-cases! It 
proved a most serviceable, we will not 
say comfortable, edifice, and the de- 
signers and builders were both pleased 
and proud of the result of the archi- 
tectural «skill and work displayed in 
its construction. It was called Omond 
House, in honor of Mr. R. T. Omond, 
a gentleman who had always taken 
the keenest interest in the Expedition. 

Another building, in close proximity 
to Omond House, to be used as a 
store-house and coal-shed, was also 
erected, the walls being composed of 
filled biscuit-boxes, which being all 
alike in pattern and dimensions were 
easy to work with! An old whaleboat, 
which had been condemned by the 
Captain as unseaworthy, formed the 
roof of this building! On the ist of 
November all the meteorological and 
other instruments were transferred 
from the ship to the places prepared 
for them adjacent to the house, and 
the hourly observations, hitherto taken 
on board the Scotia, were from that 
date recorded from the new position. 

The weather during the winter was 
not altogether all that might be de- 
sired — May and June being especially 
stormy months, with heavy falls of 
snow. Scotia Bay being situated some 
six degrees north of the Antarctic 
Circle, those on board the ship, even 
during the shortest day in the year, 
never experienced less than five hours 
of daylight; but the long hours of 
darkness were quite sufficient to re- 
strict outdoor work, and had a very 
depressing effect on them all. They 
do not appear to have experienced 
any intense cold, but the fluctuations 
of temperature, due to sudden changes 
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of wind, were very trying. Sometimes 
a rise, or a fall, of 40° of temperature 
would occur in a few hours, which had 
the effect of making the lower temper- 
ature appear to be far colder, and the 
higher far warmer, than they really 
were. It is a curious fact that the 
highest temperature recorded during 
the time the Scotia was in the Ant- 
arctic Regions was at their winter 
quarters on the 3lst May, only three 
weeks before the shortest day in the 
year, and, consequently, mid-winter. 
On this occasion the thermometer 
registered as high as 46° .8. This ab- 
normal condition of the temperature 
was, in all probability, due to a Féhn 
wind that was blowing from the 
N. W.—a purely local phenomenon 
caused by the wind being forced down 
from a high altitude, thus becoming 
compressed, and consequently warmed. 
In the spring, sledging expeditions 
were organized, when some valuable 
geological information was obtained 
and some useful surveying work was 
accomplished, but little of geographical 
interest was achieved. 

Towards the end of August the seals 
began to collect in large numbers for 
breeding purposes. They were at that 
particular time most aggressive, and 
offered a strong contrast to the lazy, 
inoffensive animals that were met with 
in the autumn. On the approach of 
any one, they became at once alert and 
ferocious, and if any attempt was 
made to capture their young, the 
parent would rush forward and snap 
viciously at the intruder. Attempts 
were made to rear some of the young 
seals on board the ship, but with no 
success, for although carefully tended, 
and fed with preserved milk sucked 
through an indiarubber tube, they in- 
variably died after being in captivity 
a few days. 

Another great event at about the 
same time was the return of the pen- 
guins, which not only gave life and 


animation to their hitherto dreary sur- 
roundings, but was the cause of a very 
welcome addition to their daily fare 
in the shape of meat and eggs. Of 
the latter, the men would collect 
several thousands in the course of an 
afternoon, some of which were stowed 
in barrels for immediate use, while 
the remainder were packed in salt, and 
preserved for a future day. They 
were looked upon as a great luxury 
by the men, who certainly indulged to 
a very large extent in their consump- 
tion, for we are informed that whether 
they were boiled, fried, cooked, or 
raw, in omelettes or scrambled, they 
would consume on an average as. 
many as fifteen per man per diem! A 
very interesting description of the 
habits of the penguins, especially dur- 
ing the pairing and breeding season, 
is given by Mr. Brown. Their love- 
making is thus described: — 


As soon as the birds arrive at their 
rookeries, the mates are chosen, and 
this involves much display and show- 
ing off on the part of the male. He 
stands erect, drawing himself up to his 
full height, with head thrown back and 
neck craned upwards, then he slowly 
and impressively waves his flippers 
several times and emits a long loud 
eackle; this over, he resumes his nor- 
mal somewhat squat position, and 
looks around him to see what impres- 
sion his charms and powers have had 
on the onlooking females. This proc- 
ess repeated a few times generally 
results in a couple being paired off, 
and nest-building then begins. Another 
very favorite demonstration of affec- 
tion on the part of a couple is like this: 
the two stand facing one another, and 
stretching forward cross their beaks, 
and then proceed to sway from side 
to side in unison, uttering the while 
a shrill harsh cry. 


On the 6th of August a gloom was 
east over the little community by the 
death of their engineer, Mr. Ramsay, 
who for some time had been suffering 
from heart-disease, and who passed 
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away peacefully on the above-named 
date, mourned and regretted by all 
-his comrades. This was the only loss, 
through death, that was sustained by 
the Expedition. 

Although the heavy and constant 
gales of wind experienced, even as 
early as the month of August, 
had a distinct effect on the ice in Sco- 
tia Bay, causing a perceptible swell 
that could be felt in the ship, and 
which naturally raised the hopes of all 
on board of the prospect of an early 
release from the ice, it was not until 
the 25th November that the pack 
cleared away and set the little ship 
free, after an imprisonment of eight 
long weary months. Leaving a party 
of six men, including two members of 
the scientific staff, to take up their 
abode in Omond House to continue the 
scientific observations so zealously 
and so consistently prosecuted dur- 
ing the winter, the Scotia put to sea 
on the 27th November, and making 
her way to the northward, without 
much impediment from the ice, 
reached the Falkland Islands on 
the 2nd December, where they had 
the immeasurable pleasure of read- 
ing home letters, and gathering in- 
formation regarding the events that 
had been happening since their de- 
parture ten months before. A very 
pleasant week was spent at Stanley, 
when the Scotia again put to sea, and 
after experiencing the excitement of 
taking the ground, and remaining hard 
and fast for a couple of days at the 
entrance to the. River Plate, they ar- 
rived safely on Christmas Eve at 
Buenos Aires. The cause of the 
grounding of the ship was due to the 
removal of one of the lightships at the 
mouth of the river, and their not being 
aware of this important fact. A month 
was spent very profitably at Buenos 
Aires, where the ship was docked, re- 
paired, coaled, provisioned, and com- 
pletely refitted, and also in making 
1767 
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plans for the prosecution of another 
summer voyage to the Southern Seas, 
in order to further extend the work so 
happily anc so prosperously com- 
menced the previous summer. 

Satisfactory arrangements were also 
made with the Argentine Government 
to take out three gentlemen belonging 
to that country to reside at Omond 
House, with the view of establishing 
a permanent meteorological station in 
the far South. This commendable de- 
cision of the Government of Argentina 
was in a great measure due to the en- 
ergetic enthusiasm of Mr. W. G. Da- 
vies, the head of the Meteorological Of- 
fice, who fully realized the importance 
of such an establishment in a high 
southern latitude. On the 21st of Jan- 
uary 19038 the little Scotia, with her 
complement augmented by the three 
Argentine scientists, again put to sea. 
The Falkland Islands were revisited. 
and a most interesting general descrip- 
tion of those islands is given by Mr. 
Brown, more especially with reference 
to the natural history of the group. 

Scotia Bay was reached on the 14th 
February, and those on board were re- 
joiced to find the party they had left 
at Omond House all in good health and 
spirits, and very pleased to see their 
comrades again. A week was spent at 
their old winter quarters, during which 
time they were fully occupied in land- 
ing the stores for those who were to 
be left in possession, fixing a new roof 
to the house, and otherwise making the 
place comfortable. Dr. Pirie and his 
party returned on board, being relieved 
by Mr. Mossman, the three Argentine 
gentlemen, and one of the crew of the 
Scotia, all of whom had volunteered to 
remain in the South Orkneys for the 
ensuing winter. 

Chapter XI., written by Dr. Pirie, 
gives an account of the landing-party 
from the time the Scotia sailed until 
her return. Much useful scientific 
work was accomplished, and much val- 
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uable information in many branches of 
science was obtained during the time 
they were landed. In his notes con- 
cerning the penguins he estimated that, 
at a moderate computation, each “rook- 
ery” (the name given to their breed- 
ing-places) contained at least 200,000 
birds, and as there were many “rook- 
eries” in the neighborhood, the number 
of birds congregated on the island must 
have been incalculable. On an aver- 
age, there was a nest to every square 


yard! The nests were made of a few 
pebbles scraped together in a very 
rough and primitive fashion. Each 


contained two eggs, though occasion- 
ally three were found in one nest. The 
snowy petrel and Cape pigeon also had 
their nesting-places in the group. The 
eggs of the last-named bird had never 
before been found, and were therefore 
new to science. Collecting the eggs of 
these birds was by no means pleasant 
work, for, in common with the petrel, 
they had the disgusting habit of eject- 
ing the oily contents of their stomachs 
at the intruder, the noisome stench 
from which clung persistently to their 
clothes for a long time. 

The Scotia bade farewell to those re- 
maining in Scotia Bay on February 21, 
and steering to the southward, com- 
menced her second voyage of discovery. 

Six days later she crossed the Ant- 
arctic Circle, with only loose streams 
of ice in sight. 

On the ist of March their track of 
the preceding year was crossed, and 
good progress was made under sail 
alone, in a sea perfectly free of ice, 
where the year before they had met 
with an impenetrable pack. These won- 
derful and complete changes in the po- 
sitions of pack-ice are by no means un- 
usual in Polar seas. On the following 
day, however, their further progress 
was checked by the ice in lat. 72° 18’ 
when within sight of what at first was 
reported to be land, but which proved 
to be a lofty ice barrier, rivalling in 
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height and extent, and very similar in 
appearance to the famous barrier of 
ice discovered by Ross in 1840, and 
recently seen and investigated by the 
English Antarctic Expedition under 
Captain Scott. They were able to 
trace this great wall of ice, rising to a 
vertica! height of 100 to 150 feet, to a 
point estimated to be about 150 
miles to the south of the position 

they had first sighted it. 
summit of this great inland 
ice, of which the barrier was the 
terminal face, appeared to rise in 
gradually undulating slopes until lost 
in height and distance in the sky. 
In one place there was the appearance 
of the outline of what was assumed 
to be distant hills. The belief in the 
proximity of land was strengthened 
by finding a depth of only 159 fathoms 
of water at a distance of 2% miles 
from the barrier. The presence of in- 
numerable birds, such as penguins, 
terns, skuas, petrels, &c., seemed also 
sure indications of the near presence 
of land. Acting on the assumption 
that what they saw was in reality 
new land, they gave it the name of 
“Coats Land,” in honor of Mr. James 
Coats and Major Andrew Coats, the 
two principal subscribers to the Expe- 
dition. Not doubting for a moment its 
actual existence, they write, “Whether 
it is a large island or a part of the 
Antarctic continent remains for future 
explorers to finally decide, but the 
latter hypothesis seems the more proba- 
ble one.” 

This discovery is, from a geograph- 
ical point of view, exceedingly inter- 
esting, and of the highest importance 
as limiting the extent of the Weddell 
Sea, and increasing very considera- 
bly the size of the great Antarctic 
continent. 

On the 7th the Scotia encountered 
a furious N.E. gale, which had the ef- 
fect of driving the ship into the heavy 
pack-ice, in which she was completely 
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beset, their position at the time be- 
ing 74° 1’, the highest latitude that 
- they attained. Their situation in the 
pack was not an enviable one: the ice 
was exceedingly heavy, and the ship 
was severely handled by it, 
her timbers to creak and groan in a 
most ominous and alarming 
However, after a week’s besetment 
the ship was fortunately liberated, and 
pursued her voyage to the N.E. Deep- 
sea soundings and dredgings were 
continued, and with very gratifying 
results. On one occasion, at a depth 
of 1400 fathoms, no less than sixty 
separate species of animal life were 
obtained in one haul! At such a great 
depth, where all is darkness, hundreds 
of fathoms below the limit of the 
penetration of the rays of the sun, the 
majority of the animals brought to the 
surface were either totally blind, or 
were provided with eyes of enormous 
size which probably magnified to an 
extraordinary degree their visual 
power. 

As they proceeded northward they 
experienced exceptionally boisterous 
weather, accompanied by heavy seas, 
in which the little Scotia rolled and 
pitched in a most uncomfortable man- 
ner. It is recorded on one occasion 
that she rolled 56° to starboard and 
43° to port, thus oscillating through 
an are of practically 100°! Recording 
observations with delicate instruments 
under such conditions, may be better 
imagined than described. No ice was 
seen after April 5; and on the 2ist 
they reached the unfrequented little 
island of Diego Alvarez (now called 
Gough Island), situated in the South 
Atlantic, almost mid-way between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope. A most interesting day was 
spent investigating the fauna and flora 
of this tiny island. All were in rap- 
tures with the “shady nooks,” the 
“mossy grottoes,” the “springy turf,” 
the “grassy banks,” and. above all. 
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they felt “the joy of mingling again 
with the abundance of nature, of 
treading on land, and drinking in the 
smell of earth,” so different to what 
they had been accustomed to on the 
sterile shores of the South Orkneys. 
Cape Town was reached on the 5th of 
May, where they were all most cordially 
welcomed and hospitably entertained. 
Leaving Table Bay on the 17th, the 
Expedition called at Saldanha Bay, 
thence touching at the islands of St. 
Helena, Ascension (of which excellent 
and interesting descriptions are given), 
and Fayal, reached home in July, 
where, it is needless to add, they were 
accorded that warm and enthusiastic 
reception at the hands of their coun- 
trymen, which they so well and so de- 
servedly merited. Not the least grati- 
fying acknowledgment of their services 
was the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from Lord Knollys: 


I am commanded by the King to 
congratulate you and the officers and 
crew of the Scotia on your and their 
safe return, and on the completion of 
your important additions to the sci- 
entific knowledge and discoveries in 
the south-eastern part of the Weddeli 
Sea. 


This brings to an end the “Voyage 
of the Scotia,” an expedition well con- 
ceived and excellently conducted. The 
concluding chapters of the book com- 
prise a narrative of the work per- 
formed by the party left behind in 
Scotia Bay, to continue the hourly 
meteorological observations, and to 
complete the series of magnetic ob- 
servations commenced during the first 
winter; also to add to the natural his- 
tory collections previously made. This 
party was relieved on the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1903 by the Argentine gunboat 
Uruguay, which had been specially de- 
spatched by the Argentine Govern- 
ment to convey a party to the South 
Orkneys for the purpose of relieving 
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Mr. Mossman and those with him. 
The Uruguay, it may be noted, was 
the same vessel that had the previous 
year rescued the Swedish Expedition, 
under Nordenskjold, from Grahamland. 
The “Voyage of the Scotia” is not 
the least meritorious of the many 
books that have been written descrip- 
tive of life in the Polar Regions, and 
will surely take its place as a very 
welcome, as well as a useful, addition 
to South Polar literature. There is not 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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a dull page in the book: each one 
teems with interest, and is delightful 
reading. Every incident, and more 
especially those relating to what may 
be termed the manners and customs 
of bird-life in the South Orkneys. is 
most graphically described, and is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. 
The maps are excellent, and will as- 
sist very materially in enabling the 
reader to follow the Scotia in her in- 
teresting voyage to Antarctic Seas. 
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The following article, which comes to 
us from an authoritative Polish source, 
will enlighten our readers as to the na- 
ture of the policy which Prussia is pur- 
suing towards her Polish subjects, and of 
the sufferings entailed by the ruthless and 
systematic oppression by which she en- 
deavors to stamp out every manifestation 
of racial sentiment in the short-sighted 
and vain attempt to “Germanize” a peo- 
ple whose memory of their famous past 
renders their language, and all else that 
serves to recall the great part they have 
played in the history of Europe, a pecul- 
iarly precious possession. 


The fresh outburst of strife regarding 
the language of religious instruction 
in the schools of that part of Poland 
which is governed by Prussia, marks 
the active renewal of the campaign 
against everything Polish which has 
for many years been carried on by the 
Prussian Government. The main fea- 
tures of that campaign are two—the ac- 
quisition of the land from Polish land- 
owners by the agency of the Settle- 
ment Commission, and the suppression 
of the Polish language. In order that 
the present position may be understood 
by English readers, who cannot be ex- 
pected to have the time or the oppor- 
tunity for studying what for them is 
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naturally a somewhat remote question, 
it is essential that we should briefly re- 
call for their benefit some of the most 
important stages in the relations be 
tween the German and Polish elements 
in Prussian Poland from the time 
when, by the visitation of God, they 
were first joined together under one 
Government. 

Amongst other guarantees given to 
the Polish people by the King of Prus- 
sia at the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
was a promise made to his new sub- 
jects that their annexation should not 
in any way entail the loss of their nation- 
ality; . .. “Your language,” it was de- 
clared, “shall be used, together with the 
German, in all public transactions.” In 
spite of this assurance, however, only 
a few years had elapsed when endeav- 
ors were made to banish the Polish lan- 
guage from the Government offices and 
from all official correspondence. In 
183i it was decreed that the language 
of all Government authorities must be 
German. In vain did the Poles appeal 
to the Royal guarantee—the language, 
which was that of the majority of the 
people in these provinces, was placed 
under disabilities, and its importance 
reduced to a minimum; this was the 
first humiliation inflicted on the Polish 
people. 
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The next act of oppression was the 
attempt to banish the influence of the 
~ Catholic Church from the schools which 
had been created and endowed by it. 
The grasping hand of the Prussian 
Government was again extended and 
the schools were made its own; the en- 
dowments were seized upon, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the whole 
Prussian Episcopate. The struggle for 
personal and civic freedom, which 
marked the middle of the nineteenth 
century, had resulted in Prussia in the 
limitation of the autocratic power of 
the monarch by constitutional checks. 
The relations of Church and State were 
then defined. The school in the Polish 
provinces was declared to be a Govern- 
ment Institution; but the religious 
teaching was left to the care of the 
different religious congregations of the 
Duchy of Posen. The mainstay of the 
schools was then the clergy, who had 
the general supervision of them and 
who controlled the appointment of re- 
ligious teachers; but, as it aimed at 
diminishing the influence of the 
Chureh, the Government gradually 
transferred the religious teaching to 
the hands of lay schoolmasters. pre- 
vented inspection by the clergy. and 
forbade all supervision of the methods 
of religious instruction employed by 
the Government schoolmasters, so that 
for all practical purposes the rights of 
the Church to religious teaching, though 
guaranteed by the Constitution, may 
now be considered as non-existent. 

It has already been pointed out that, 
notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
Royal promises in 1815, and though in 
1841 it was again declared that “The 
praiseworthy attachment of all noble- 
minded peoples to their language, litera- 
ture, and historical traditions shall be 
honored and maintained among the 
Poles,” the Polish language was ex- 
cluded from Government offices. In 
the schools the case was somewhat dif- 
ferent. By the ordinance of May 24. 
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1842, it was provided that in the Duchy 
of Posen instruction should be im- 
parted principally in the language 
which was spoken by the majority of 
the pupils in the bi-lingual districts. 
This system continued in force for 30 
years; but in 1872 the Prussian Gov- 
ernment determined to abolish it for 
one more in keeping with the exag- 
gerated feelings of pride and exaltation 
which had been inspired by the events 
of 1870-71. The laurels Prince Bis- 
marck had won during his wars of con- 
quest and his adoption of the motto, 
“La force prime le droit,” prompted 
him to wage war with the whole Cath- 
olic Church throughout the German 
Empire in the Kulturkampf, and his ex- 
ample awoke similar ambitions in 
other Prussian ministers. The Minis- 
ter for Education, Falk, wished to make 
his name famous by some similar vic- 
tory. It was declared that the exces- 
sive liberality of the system estab- 
lished by the ordinance of 1842 had led 
to results extremely alarming for Prus- 
sia. The German element, it was 
maintained, was being gradually ab- 
sorbed; German children were forget- 
ting their own language and were be- 
coming, to all intents and purposes, 
nothing other than Poles. A commis- 
sion was therefore appointed to investi- 
gate the matter: and after it had re- 
ported, in the sense expected and de- 
sired, a new regulation was framed or- 
dering that instruction in all subjects, 
except religion, should henceforward 
be given only in German. The Cate- 
chism could be taught either in Polish 
or German, and it was left to the lay 
schoolmasters to judge whether their 
scholars had a sufficient knowledge of 
German to be taught religion in that 
language. 

The then Archbishop of Posen, Ledé- 
chowski, afterwards Cardinal, protested 
energetically against this perversion of 
the true aims of religious training, and 
against the attempt to lower it to a 
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mere medium for the practice of the 
German language. In those places 
where the local authorities, acting on 
the discretion permitted to them by the 
regulation, banished the Polish lan- 
guage as the medium of religious 
teaching, parents, anxious for the sal- 
vation of their children, conjointly with 
the Archbishop, implored the Govern- 
ment to discontinue these dangerous 
experiments. Meetings were held, par- 
ents submitted to the substitution of 
German for Polish in all secular sub- 
jects, and begged only for three or four 
hours a week, during which the Cate- 
chism might be taught in the mother 
tongue. The Government either gave 
no answer, or answered only by forc- 
ing the children to say their prayers in 
German, with the natural result that 
that language, taught with the aid of 
the rod, became more and more hateful 
to both parents and children. During 
the whole period of the Kulturkampf, 
Polish deputies and members of the 
Clerical Centre endeavored to obtain 
the Polish language for the Polish popu- 
lation. Concessions or aggravations 
succeeded each other in turns, accord- 
ing to the changes of Ministry, thus 
making it evident that the settlement 
of a question of such supreme im- 
portance was left principally to the 
personal judgment ef each man in 
power. When the Kulturkampf was 
ended, though Church and State had 
come to an understanding, the banish- 
ment of the Polish language became 
general, not only where the population 
was a mixed one, but also where it 
was purely Polish, again causing the 
Archbishop of Posen, Mgr. Dinder, a 
German, to intercede for the Poles 
under his charge, and inducing him to 
eall upon both clergy and laity to pro- 
test against measures so ill-advised. 

When the present monarch, the 
Emperor William II., came to the 
throne, his deep religious feeling and 
love of humanity led him, at the 


representation of the present Arch- 
bishop of Posen, Mgr. Stablewski, who 
was appointed in 1892, and that of the 
Chancellor Caprivi, one of the most 
noble-minded statesmen who ever 
lived, to introduce some more con- 
ciliatory measures, and for a while 
the state of affairs was somewhat 
bettered. But the policy inaugurated 
by Prince Bismarck had taken root 
too deeply to be easily eradicated. It 
was impossible that the trial of 
strength which resulted from the es- 
tablishment of the hundred-million- 
mark fund and the Settlement Com- 
mission, the object of which was to 
increase the numbers of the German 
element by the State-aided purchase 
of land, should be confined to this one 
particular field of activity. The 
Chauvinistic and Pan-German ambi- 
tions of the Hakatists' aimed at noth- 
ing short of the total extinction of 
everything distinctively Polish, and of 
the assimilation of the Polish element 
by dispossession, by exclusion from 
office, and by the abolition of their 
language. This party gradually suc- 
ceeded in imparting to the internal 
policy of Prussia the direction they 
desired, and thus destroyed that seed 
of good-will which had been sown by 
the monarch’s benevolent hand. From 
the moment when this party definitely 
obtained the ascendency, ever new 
measures have been taken to oppress 
a people whose whole crime consists 
in being unable to forget that they 
are Poles, or to learn to lick the heel 
of the oppressor. 

It will thus be seen that the present 
open strife is no mere transient out- 
burst of discontent, but the natural 
and inevitable consequence of a long 
conflict which has never wholly ceased 
though it has sometimes slumbered. 


1 The name is derived from the initia] let- 
ters of the names of the three principal advo- 
cates of the policy of Germanization. Herren 
Hansemanp, Kiihnemann, and Tiedemann. 
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The population of the Duchy of Posen 
was first aroused by the Kulturkampf. 
As a deeply religious and highly sensi- 
tive people they were wounded to the 
quick by the closing of their churches, 
and the arrest and imprisonment of 
their beloved Archbishop, Ledéchow- 
ski, and a large number of priests; 
and the generation which had wit- 
nessed these acts of oppression con- 
tinued, even after the Kulturkampf 
had ended in the victory of the Church, 
to cherish a feeling of resentment and 
indignation towards the State which 
had proved the enemy of their religion. 
When at a later date the struggle 
again became acute the remembrance 
of past conflicts, together with the 
consciousness of fresh wrongs, threw 
them into open opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. As to the children, worn out 
by unintelligible teaching, victims of 
the irascibility of their masters, from 
their very infancy they viewed with one 
feeling of hatred language, masters, 
system and State. The battle which 
raged around the question of the lan- 
guage of religious instruction reached 
a climax in the year 1901. Although 
the regulation which prescribes that 
this language shall be German when- 
ever, in the opinion of the teachers, 
the children are able to understand it 
has remained in force it has not al- 
ways been applied with equal rigor. 
In the spring of 1901 an attempt was 
made to enforce it at the town of 
Wreschen, which met with open re- 
sistance on the part of the children. 
In order to compel their obedience 
both boys and girls were ‘severely 
caned, and the indignation of the 
parents at this proceeding was so 
fierce that some of them invaded the 
schoolhouse, and endeavored to pre- 
vent the execution of the punishment. 
For this offence twenty-six persons 
were brought to trial in November and 
sentenced to periods of imprisonment 
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of varying lengths. The excitement 
caused by these sentences was so in- 
tense in all parts of Poland, that at 
Warsaw and Lemberg there were dem- 
onstrations before the German Con- 
sulates, and the question was debated 
in the Austrian and German Parlia- 
ments and in the Prussian Diet. 
Prince (then Count) Biilow made a 
long speech in the Prussian Diet in 
January 1902, in which he stated that 
the present policy would be pursued, 
that larger sums would be voted for 
the acquisition of lands, and that, in 
a word, no concession would be made 
to the demands of the Poles for the 
right to preserve their language. 

No hardships or persecutions have 
since then been spared the Polish peo- 
ple in this or in other respects. The 
Colonization Board continue to buy up 


Polish land with a capital formed 
partly of involuntary Polish con- 
tributions, dividing it subsequently 
amongst homeless, landless, uncul- 


tured people gathered from all parts 
of the world, from Transylvania 
and Ruthenia, from MRussia and 
the Caucasus, and expelling the original 
owners. The Poles iove their land, 
more perhaps than their own mothers. 
and the sight of those rich colonies 
scattered all over it, established out 
of their money, while they, the rightful 
owners of the soil, have no access to 
them, keeps constantly alive within 
them the bitter consciousness of injus- 
tice and wrong. This Draconian law 
has now been supplemented by the pro- 
hibition to build even on land that has 
long been in the hands of Polish own- 
ers, who can scarcely be expected to 
feel respect for the laws when they 
themselves are being made outlaws. 
Further, the Germanizing of Polish 
names and surnames, the use of which 
is now punished by fines, the relentless 
Germanizing, in spite of all protests, of 
the ancient Polish names of hundreds 
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of localities, the punishments inflicted 
on children for the chance use of a 
Polish word in school, the vexatious in- 
terference even with the private life of 
the few remaining office-bearers of 
Polish origin, the boycotting of Polish 
tradesmen and craftsmen—all these 
petty persecutions are a_ constant 
source of irritation, a lash from which 
the shoulders of the Poles are contin- 
ually smarting. 

But, as though all this were not 
enough, the official and non-official 
Hakatist Press constantly proposes 
new measures of oppression. This 
Press is supported either by ambitious 
men anxious to rise by its help, or by 
paid agents who will do anything for 
gain, or by other unscrupulous indi- 
viduals who, for one cause or another, 
are desirous to fish in the troubled 
waters of German patriotism. These 
different elements unite to form solid 


eamarilla, strong through the influence 


of powerful supporters and the pos- 
session of large funds. It is they who 
are the leaders of opinion in the Prus- 
sian State in regard to the question of 
the “Eastern borders” (Ostmark), and 
who are the true inspirers of the deci- 
sions of the Government. Some fif- 
teen years ago, Baron Willamowitz, 
then Chief President of the province 
of Posen, a man of great ability, ma- 
tured judgment, and wide and liberal 
views, endeavored to bring about an 
understanding between the two races. 
His laudable intentions were frustrated 
by the above-described individuals, al- 
though he found that the Poles, for 
their part, were even then ready to for- 
get the injuries that had been inflicted 
upon them. There are, it is true, some 
indications that the danger of persist- 
ing in the present course is beginning 
to be Here and there a 
warning voice is raised, and appeals 
are made to the central authorities; but 
God alone can tell how long it may 
be before the error is finally recognized. 


realized. 
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In the meantime, these mistakes are 
being constantly repeated. Hardly has 
one unjust measure been framed than 
another is proposed for consideration; 
and on the present political horizon a 
law for the expropriation of the Poles 
in favor of those colonists of whose na- 
tionality, faith, and character nothing 
is known, even to the Settlement Com- 
missioners themselves, is written in let- 
ters of fire a law such as is unknown 
to any Christian nation save during 
war and violent social disturbances. 
Yet, however incredible it may seem, 
this new scheme will probably find 
supporters who will be bold enough to 
exhibit it for the judgment of civilized 
Europe. 

It will readily be conceived how, in 
the face of such systematic oppression 
and humiliation, the Polish element, 
troubled to the very depths of its soul, 
was ready to flame out into rebellion, 
especially when the Prussian mania of 
persecution laid violent hands on the 
deepest and holiest feelings of the Po- 
lish Catholics. Was not their faith 
the only remaining heirloom of their 
former splendor and freedom? Was it 
not to be treasured and loved? Was 
it not their solace in suffering, their 
sweetness in joy? Was life worth 
anything without their churches, with- 
out their holy pictures at home? And 
now the merciless Prussian Govern- 
ment stretches forth its ruthless hands 
to take from them even this. What, 
then, will cheer them in the hard bat- 
tle for the bare necessaries of life, op- 
pressed and anguished as they are? 
May not their children any longer 
learn in their own language the Cate 
that was taught to their fa- 
thers? No great knowledge of psy- 
chology is needed to understand the 
feelings of an uncultured, hard-work- 
ing people, who have no other thought 
but to support their families, and to 
earn their daily bread honestly and 
willingly, comforted in their trials by 


chism 
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spiritual consolations. These feelings 
are outraged by the arbitrary action 
of the Prussian Government. How, 
then, can we wonder at the determi- 
nation with which they fight to be al- 
lowed to keep that one consolation in 
their very own language—not in that of 
a Government which has made itself 
loathsome to them from their very 
childhood ? 

The Government has turned a deaf 
ear to the tearful petitions which have 
been addressed to it again and again. 
It has recently decided to take fresh 
and energetic measures for the enforce- 
ment of the detested regulation regard- 
ing the language of religious instruc- 
tion. And finding all their remon- 
strances of no avail, the Poles decided 
to accept the challenge that has been 
forced upon them, and to oppose the 
violence to which they are subjected 
by such means as are at their disposal. 
It was resolved that on October 17 a 
strike of school-children should begin, 
and continue until its object had been 
attained. The children were told to 
return to their masters the German 
Catechism and Scripture-book that were 
given to them when the Government, 
justly suspecting that the parents 
would refuse to buy them, presented 
them free of charge. They were or- 
dered not to answer when questioned 
during the German Scripture or Cate- 
chism lessons. At first the Educa- 
tional Board treated the matter lightly, 
thinking that the resistance would 
easily be put down. The result, how- 
ever, has already proved that they mis- 
ealculated. Notwithstanding the se- 
vere measures taken against the chil- 
dren, opposition continues to grow 
stronger and _ stronger. Thrashings, 
threats, detention have proved quite 
unavailing to check the movement. At 
the present time about 70,000 children 
are taking part in the strike, and it is 
still spreading. This unforeseen event 
has filled the Educational Board with 


consternation; and the Central Authori- 
ties in Berlin, badly informed as to the 
circumstances, are quite at a loss what 
to do. It is, of course, undeniable that 
the participation of children in this 
conflict is from many points of view 
most deplorable. It is only with ex- 
treme reluctance that the leaders of 
Polish opinion have felt themselves 
constrained to sanction a form of pro- 
test of which the disadvantages are so 
obvious; and they have done so only 
after having exhausted all the milder 
methods of remonstrance at their dis- 
posal. It was not until long expe- 
rience and repeated disappointments 
had convinced them that their in- 
numerable petitions were merely so 
much waste paper that they at length 
consented to take so extreme a step. 
It is impossible to leave this subject 
without some reference to the part 
played by the Archbishop, Mgr. Sia- 
blewski. As head of the Church in 
Posen it has been inevitable that he 
should be looked to for guidance in this 
crisis of the religious life of the people 
committed to his charge; and his pas- 
toral letters issued in October 1905 and 
1906, have been carefully framed with 
a view to diminish friction and, if pos- 
sible, to find some peaceful solution for 
the problem, as, for instance, by the 
suggestion that the religious instruction 
of the children should be supplemented 
by the parents themselves in their own 
homes. The Archbishop’s long experi- 
ence of the struggle between Church 
and State has eminently qualified him 
for the difficult task. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies at the 
time of the Kulturkampf, a friend of 
Windhorst, the famous leader of the 
Clerical Centre, who prized his quick 
wit and sound judgment accompanied 
as they were by a sincere and undis- 
guised desire for friendly relations with 
the Prussian State. Mgr. Stablewski, 
however, could not but foresee the in- 
evitable consequences of the systematic 
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oppression of the Polish population, and 
he warned the Government in the 
Chamber of the dangers involved in 
the course they were pursuing. His 
appointment as Archbishop of Posen 
was looked upon as a victory of justice 
and good sense over passion and preju- 
dice; but, owing to the intrigues of the 
“Hakatist” party the hopes that were 
then formed have not been realized, 
nay, the conflict has even become more 
embittered. In the question of school- 
teaching, and especially of religious 
teaching, the Archbishop has constantly 
memorialized the Prussian authorities 
in defence of the rights of the Church; 
and has warned them that no State, 
however powerful, can lightly afford to 
incur the permanent hostility of a bor- 
der population consisting of no less 
than three millions of people. Unhap- 
pily these repeated attempts to repre- 
sent the situation in its true light have 
at the end of fourteen years remained 
without effect, with the result that the 
Poles have even begun to lose confi- 
dence in their Church and their clergy, 
and have accused them of selling their 
children to their persecutors. When 
at last it became evident that the in- 
dignation of the people could no longer 
be contained, Archbishop Stablewski 
endeavored to calm the excited feelings 
of his flock by addressing to them an 
appeal in which he assured them of his 
entire sympathy with their claims, tell- 
ing them of his own endeavors to de- 
fend the Polish language as the me- 
dium of religious teaching, and exhort- 
ing them to repair the damage done by 
recourse to prayer, and by completing 


the children’s instruction in their 
churches and in their own homes? 
This conciliatory appeal was re- 


ceived with visible marks of approba- 
tion by all the faithful, and even by 
the liberal German circles. The Gov- 


2 Since this article was written, the sudden 


death of the Archbishop has complicated the 
situation.—Editor of The Living Age. 
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ernment alone, together with the Ha- 
katists, received this pronouncement 
with an indignation which showed that 
they were far from expecting this pub- 
lic expression of disapprobation of their 
policies, after having systematically 
and for so long striven to enfeeble the 
authority of the Church. 

The present situation can thus be de- 
fined. The Government will not go 
back upon its former attitude, not- 
withstanding the expostulations of its 
more far-sighted advisers. Indeed, 
Prince Biilow has publicly declared 
that his motto in this matter is that of 
Bismarck—vestigia nulla retrorsum—or, 
on the other hand, neither the ecclesi- 
astical authorities nor the people will 
relinquish what both alike regard as 
the most sacred of rights. The strug- 
gle must therefore continue, if it were 
only on religious grounds; for their re- 
ligion is the real stronghold of the peo- 
ple. It is difficult for an unprejudiced 
onlooker to understand the workings 
of the minds of Prussian statesmen. 
The defeat of the Government in the 
Kulturkampf ought to have been to 
them a proof that no material strength 
eun get the better of religious feeling. 
They ought also to understand that it 
is no wise policy which incessantly 
goads to hatred and despair a boun- 
dary population, especially at a time 
when the dawn of liberty and justice 
is breaking beyond a frontier so near 
at hand. In Austria the Polish party 
in Parliament is the firmest pillar of 
government. In Russia the Polish 
deputies alone have resisted all incite- 
ment to conspiracy after the dissolu- 
tion of the Duma. In Prussian Poland 
the co-operation of the Poles in the 
great work for the common welfare of 
the State might have been, and can 
even now be, secured; but for this it 
is necessary that the Government 
should keep to the practice of justice 
to all its subjects, for only “justitia est 
fundamentum regnorum.” 

Posen. 
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A PUBLISHER IN PEACE TIME. 


The so-called “Book War,” which 
has been raging during the present 
autumn, is wholly to be regretted. 
The main issue, which was a compara- 
tively simple one, has been confused 
and obscured by a host of irrelevant 
arguments and accusations which have 
led a large part of the public astray. 
The great reputation and prestige of 
the Times have been employed to cir- 
culate and to lend weight to inaccu- 
rate statements which would not have 
been credited on the authority of any 
individual, and a more or less bitter 
but utterly undeserved prejudice has 
been aroused in some quarters against 
publishers and booksellers. 

The publishers have been accused, 
inter alia, of treating their craft as a 
mystery and endeavoring to foster this 
esoteric spirit. Never was there a 
more fictitious charge. I am sure I 
speak the mind of all the publishers 
of any position and reputation, when 
I say that they always welcome any 
enquiry on the part of an author into 
the processes by wliich books are pro- 
duced and circulated, and greatly pre- 
fer to deal with any one who has 
some accurate knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Whatever opinions may be held 
as to authors’ agents, there can be no 
doubt as to the greater facility and 
satisfaction in dealing with them, 
than with an author who neither 
knows—nor cares to enquire into— 
the circumstances governing the ne- 
gotiations in which he is engaged. 

The appeal of the Times is made to 
the instinct of greed: to the purchaser 
who desires to secure a bargain, re- 
gardless of whether it is offered at the 
expense of some one else or not. The 
estimates of production set forth by 
the Times are incomplete and inaccurate 
in almost every detail, but even as- 


suming them to be correct, their whole 
justification rests on such cheapness 
as sweated labor and inferior materials 
alone can produce. It does not enter 
into the purview of the writers to 
suppose that either an author or a 
publisher can take pride in turning a 
book out in a creditable manner and 
in spending on it more than the lowest 
“grinding” prices require, and yet 
such a pride does exist, and will con- 
tinue to exist, in spite of all the ef- 
forts of the Times to eradicate it. 

Having said so much in regard to 
controversial matters, it will be my 
endeavor in the following remarks to 
touch on them no more, but in re- 
sponse to a request from the Editor 
of the Contemporary Review, to show 
as briefly, but as clearly as I can in 
what the work of a publisher consists. 
The public is, or imagines itself to be, 
familiar with the publisher in his war 
paint and wielding his tomahawk; my 
desire is to present him to them on 
his peace establishment. 

The foundation stone of the produc- 
tion of all literary work and of all 
books (the two words are not synony- 
mous) is of course copyright. And 
here, at the outset, we find that much 
misapprehension prevails. If there be 
any right to which a man or woman 
has an indefeasible natural claim, it 
is the right to enjoy the benefits de- 
rived from the product of his or her 
own intellect. The law steps in, not 
to give this right, but to limit it; for 
recognizing the enormous value of 
good literature to the world at large, 
it says in effect: “We will see to it 
that in the end the public shall have 
unrestricted access to all that is best 
and permanent; but while the author 
lives, and for some time after his 
death, he and his heirs shall have the 
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fullest enjoyment of his work.” This 
enactment is common to all civilized 
countries, but in England it is 
weighted by a condition which is 
unique both in principle and practice. 
In return for the protection he receives 
the author is compelled to give away 
five copies of every book he publishes, 
and that to five libraries which must 
inevitably have been purchasers of his 
work if it possess any value at all. 
In the case of cheap books the tax 
is a more or less trivial one, although 
irksome, but when expensive works, 
costing say £5, £10 or £20, are pub- 
lished, it becomes a severe impost and 
is greatly resented. 

The idea held by some people that 
books are produced for the public 
good is a pure fiction. The public has 
no right to dictate to the author in 
what manner, or at what price his 
book is to be presented to it, so long 
as copyright lasts. The author has the 
entire ultimate control of such matters. 
The word monopoly does not sound 
well in English ears, but copyright is 
a monopoly: limited in time, and 
wholly justifiable in character, but 
still a monopoly, and therefore to be 
regarded and dealt with as such. 

The author, then, commands the sit- 
uation, subject to the usual considera- 
tions and laws which govern com- 
mercial matters; but there are certain 
broad principles which underlie the 
work of a publisher, and 1 will en- 
deavor to explain these. 

Chief among them is the question 
of popularity. What is popularity in 
a book? How is it attained? Is 
it dependent on merit? If so, 
what kind of merit; and what is the 
standard and who are the judges of 
merit? Does popularity mean large 
sales for a short time and then ob- 
livion, or does it mean small continued 
sales and a comparatively long life? 
Is “Proverbial Philosophy” to be re- 
garded as the type of popularity, or 
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Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” or 
“Clarissa Harlowe”’? The first named 
sold by thousands annually for nearly 
a quarter of a century and is now for- 
gotten. The others belong to the class 
of standard literature, and are still 
alive, but are read by comparatively 
very few people. 

I. Readers may be divided into 
strata. At the top I would place the 
leading experts in the arts and sci- 
ences, who write and read books of the 
highest merit in their own depart- 
ments. They also read a _ certain 
amount of lighter and more frivolous 
literature; but the books which appeal 
to them primarily cannot be expected 
to have a very large sale. As exam- 
ples, I would name monographs on 
medical subjects, such books as “The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” Reports of the Proceedings 
of Scientitic Bodies, etc. 

II. Next comes the stratum of highly- 
cultivated readers who appreciate the 
beauties of style and knowledge; they 
belong to all classes of society, and 
the books which appeal to their taste 
will have a considerable sale. In this 
class I would place such books as polit- 
ical biographies, the higher classes of 
essays and so forth. 

III. Below these strata comes the 
omnivorous mass which reads mainly 
to be amused or excited, which has lit- 
tle or no taste for the higher qualities 
of style, but demands sensation; which 
has a voracious mental appetite but no 
digestion, and craves for food which 
may be stimulating and easily assimi- 
lated, but is not always nutritive, and 
which must be cheap. Fiction is the 
mainstay of this class, but it is also 
attracted by gossiping memoirs, Chro- 
niques and the lightest 
kind of popular science and theology. 
A book which finds favor with this 
elass is certain of securing an enor- 
mous sale. It is possible that it may 
be such as is approved by Classes I. 


Scandaleuses, 
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and II. or one of them, but this is the 
exception, not the rule. 

If popularity then depend on sales it 
does not necessarily involve merit; if 
on merit then it does not necessarily 
connote sales. 

I can of course only refer to books of 
to-day with reserve and much caution, 
for fear of giving offence in any quar- 
ter, or of revealing private informa- 
tion. The public knows when a book 
has achieved a notable success; it can- 
not know of all the failures, succes 
destime and moderate successes, and 
therefore can hardly possess the in- 
formation requisite to the establish- 
ment and enunciation of general princi- 
ples. A publisher must of necessity 
know much more, for he has intimate 
knowledge of the varying degrees of 
success and failure attendant upon 
hundreds of ventures. 

A book becomes popular (in the sense 
of large sales) when it comes to be 
talked about in society, at the clubs 
and in general conversation every- 
where. But how is this renown to be 
achieved? Not by advertising alone; 
not by reviews alone; not by the no- 
tice of any distinguished person alone; 
but by some subtle combination of all 
these forces, which no man can con- 
trol. 

It used to be said that Mr. Gladstone 
was able to secure the success of a 
book; but this is a case in which it is 
possible to prove a negative. He took 
the greatest pains to promote the suc- 
cess of three books published by my 
firm; the “Life and Letters of Daniel 
O'Connell,” the “Life of Susan Dabney 
Smedes,” and the “Life of Sidney Gil- 
christ Thomas.” The two latter were 
published at his own suggestion, and 
he did his utmost by means of reviews, 
of speeches and of personal recom- 
mendation to increase the circulation 
of all three. “O’Connell’s Life” re- 
sulted in a loss to us of between £500 
and £600, and the other two yielded a 
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profit 
gether. 

It is a mere truism to say that ad- 
vertising is a most powerful force in 
attaining a wide circulation; but it is 
a great mistake to suppose that ft is 
infallible, and it is one of a _ pub- 
lisher’s most difficult tasks to know 
how much to spend on advertis- 
ing in each case and in what quar- 
ters to advertise. If I bring out a 
large dictionary or encyclopedia, 
which has a more or less permanent 
value, and the profit on which, in the 
ease of great sales, is disproportion- 
ately large, I can afford to lay out ex- 
ceptional sums in advertising, with 
reasonable prospects of success; but I 
cannot do this in the case of a book of 
more ephemeral or limited interest, as 
I should very soon swamp, or more 
than swamp, all the profit which any 
possible sales could bring in. 

Like every other publisher, I have 
had some bitter practical experiences 
of this risk. When a book is coming 
into notice, when the wave is rising, 
advertising will do wonders; when the 
wave is falling, it is a mere waste of 
money; and by the experience of hun- 
dreds of experiments a publisher can 
generally tell when the wave is rising 
or falling. 

The probable demand for a forth- 
coming book can in some measure be 
gauged by three considerations: (1) the 
eminence of the writer; (2) the sub- 
ject of the book and the known reputa- 
tion of the author in relation to that 
subject; (8) the success of previous 
books by the same author. The last 
consideration alone can give any guide 
as to the number to be printed, or 
likely to be sold, and this is a very fal- 
lacious guide. I could point to many 
instances in which an author has been 
favored with a large circulation in 
respect of one book, has then writ- 
ten a second, better in_ literary 
merit than the first, and the sec- 


of something under £50 to- 
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ond has proved a complete fail- 
ure; has, in fact, barely sold in as 


many hundreds as its predecessor did 
in thousands. In short, this judging of 
what an author can do by what he has 
done, in the case of a first and second 
book, is liable to be very misleading. 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” is one of 
the greatest books of our generation; 
but the man who could assume that— 
e.g., “The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,’ because 
it was by the same author, could, by 
means of advertising or any other 
available force, be made to sell to any 
thing like the extent of the “Origin,” 
would betray hopeless ignorance of 
possibilities. 

There is no class of literature so 
difficult to push by ordinary methods 
as a pamphlet. Mr. Gladstone’s world- 
wide reputation made his pamphlet 
on the “Vatican Decrees” sell by tens 
of thousands, but even his personal 
popularity could not make his trans- 
lation of the “Odes of Horace” sell 
by hundreds. He thought that a 
cheap edition of this latter work would 
do well; it was tried, in response to 
his express wish, and proved an utter 
failure. 

The cost of production is another 
vital consideration. This, of course, 
varies to an infinite extent: the num- 
ber of pages, the character of illustra- 
tions, the quality of paper, the amount 
paid for correctiens,’ the sum spent 
on advertising, above all the number 
to be printed, all these items have an 
influence on it. 

One may pick up at random at a 
bookseller’s shop a dozen books of the 
same character, size and price, and it 

tThe man in the street finds it hard to 
believe that correction of proofs can form an 
appreciable item in the cost of producing a 
book, yet it is never wholly absent in a new 
work, and I have paid as much as £1,100 for 
proof corrections alone, in one Dictionary. It 
must be remembered, too, that this is an 
expense over which the publisher has little if 
any control. ‘ 
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is probable that no two of them are 
of the same value, regarding value as 
the actual price per copy which it has 
cost to produce them. It is true that 
10,000 of any book must cost much 
less per copy than 1,000 or 2,000, but 


to the cost of production must be 
added at least 2d. or 244d. per copy 
for advertising. Moreover, we may 


assume that a writer whose book sells 
to the extent of 10,000 copies would 
receive a royalty of 1s. 6d. per copy, 
in some cases even more. 

The estimates of amateur critics 
are based on the assumption that the 
whole edition is sold, neither more 
nor less; but how often is this the 
case? Not once in five hundred times, 
perhaps, and if the whole edition be 
sold out and a reprint made, the sale 
of the reprint may stop suddenly and 
leave a large supply, unsold, on hand, 
which means money out of pocket to 
the publisher. 

But how many novelists’ books sell 
to the extent of over 10,000? Probably 
not more than a score or two, all told; 
and the larger number of new novels 
do not sell beyond 1,000 or 2,000. In 
such cases the result is very different. 
To produce 1,000 copies of an ordinary 
novel costs about £85 (or 1s. 844d. per 
copy); add, say, £50 for advertising, 
and we have a total of £135. If the 
whole edition be sold, the gross yield 
is £148, leaving £13 for author and pub- 
lisher; 2,000 in like manner would 
cost, with advertising, £160 or £170, 
and would yield just over £300. 

Before a book can yield a profit, all 
the expenses of production and adver- 
tising must be recouped from sales; 
but when a book has to be reprinted 
from type already set, or stereotype 
plates already made, the cost of such 
a reprint is very much less than of the 
first edition, unless it has been altered 
or corrected meanwhile. It must be re- 
membered that in any case the publish- 
er’s share of profit has to bear the entire 
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burden of his establishment expenses, 
as none of these are charged against 
the author or his book; and I calculate 
that establishment expenses, owing to 
various causes, are now nearly double 
what they were thirty years ago. 

Before I pass on from general prin- 
ciples to practice, I must mention one 
more influence on the sale of books. 
Owing to the circulating library sys- 
tem, a peculiarly English institution, 
ene copy has to serve the purpose of 
many, and this must inevitably tend 
to reduce the number of an edition of 
certain works and to enhance the price 
per copy. It is almost a platitude to 
‘ refer to the advantages of the circu- 
lating libraries; but in these days of 
teeming production of books, no man, 
however wealthy, can aspire to buy 
and keep all that he desires to read, 
and a circulating library has become 
a necessity and will remain. 

I now come from abstract to con- 
crete. What is the position and func- 
tion of the publisher in the face of 
the foregoing considerations, and many 
more of a similar or subordinate 
character? 

Manuscripts are sent to him in large 
numbers, let us say to the extent of 
two or three per working day of the 
year; they are distributed among a 
number of readers, who form and ex- 
press an opinion upon them. The 
larger part is at once rejected as use- 
less; the rest are reported as being 
good or doubtful. In the case of im- 
portant works involving technical 
knowledge, some are sent to specialists 
for a second opinion. The publisher 
himself generally reads the others and 
forms his own decision. This is an 
essential part of his business, for if 
the work be accepted and published 
he will, in many cases, be in almost 
daily communication with the author, 
reading his proofs, offering sugges- 
tions, helping to verify references and 
generally acting as a sort of sub- 
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editor. This last remark applies 
mainly to the work of new and inex- 
perienced authors, as the experienced 
do not always require such 
assistance. 

I have no wish to refer to my own 
personal work in an egotistic spirit, 
but, as I believe it is similar to that 
performed by all well-known brethren 
of the craft, I may mention that I 
have in this way edited, or in part 
edited, or read the proofs of over 200 
books. In some cases the author has 
acknowledged this help, unasked, in 
his preface; in many more he has done 
so in private letters; in some cases 
he appears to regard it as a proceeding 
requiring no time or labor and not 
worth mentioning. I need hardly add 
that these services, such as they are, 
are rendered as part of a publisher's 
ordinary responsibility, and are never 
paid for. 

When a MS. is accepted, it has to 
be “cast off,” or measured up by the 
printer; type and page have to be 
decided, and many specimens are 
often set up before the form is fixed. 
The processes of proof revising, of 
choosing and making illustrations and 
maps, and all the other minutie of 
printing, need not be specified here; it 
is sufficient to say that they involve an 
infinite amount of labor, watching and 
care, if they are to be properly ful- 
filled. Once more I must touch on a 
personal question. My brother Hallam 
is now pretty well known as an ama- 
teur artist, and one who has had wide 
experience of all processes of art re- 
production. All illustrations pass 
through his hands and on many occa- 
sions he has spent days, or even weeks, 
in superintending the illustrations of 
one book, selecting pictures, touching 
up proofs and plates, and even re- 
drawing the subjects himself. 

When proofs are corrected there 
comes the crucial decision as to how 
many copies are to be printed; and 
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this involves consideration as to the 
class of readers for which it is in- 
tended. Say it is a school book; will it 
be used by masters and pupils, or by 
masters alone? Is it designed for sec- 
ondary or for primary schools, or for 
technical schools? A host of other de- 
tails of this kind have to be weighed 
and taken into account. If it be a 
circulating library book, the question 
arises: Shall I print a large edition at 
once, or a smaller one first, so as to 
test the demand, and give the author 
an opportunity of making corrections 
and improving it in a second edition? 

If we print 1,000, and in six months 
have sold only 500; the second-hand 
copies are then coming into the mar- 
ket; the new copies are therefore dead, 
and the book has probably not paid its 
expenses. Or we print 2,000 and 1,000 
are sold; then there will be a small 
profit, but not nearly so much as if we 
had printed only. 1,000 and sold 950. 
Or, having printed 1,000 originally, we 
order a reprint when 900 have been 
sold, and the sale suddenly stops short 
at 950. In this case the reprint is a 
loss. 

Dennis’s “History of Etruria” may be 
cited as one among many instances of 
the risk of reprinting. This was for 
many years the only work on the sub- 
ject, a standard work and highly val- 
ued by scholars. It was out of print 
for a time, and second-hand copies 
commanded a high price. Thereupon 
it was revised and reprinted. The re- 
print was a dead failure, and the value 
of second-hand copies fell to that of 
“an old song.” Few memoirs have 
delighted the public in recent years 
more than the autobiography of Sir 
Harry Smith: in two volumes it sold 
largely, but a new and cheaper edi- 
tion in one volume was a complete 
failure, owing mainly to the competi- 
tion of cheap second-hand copies of 
the larger work. 

If authors were always content to 
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await the results of the sale of a book, 
and participate in any profit earned, 
leaving to the publisher the risk of 
loss, there are certain books which 
could be sold more cheaply than they 
are at present; but the practice of 
demanding payment beforehand, on a 
more or less liberal scale, is growing 
rather than diminishing, and this pay- 
ment adds enormously to the specula- 
tive risk of a book, especially now 
that, owing to various causes, the lives 
of books are much shorter than they 
used to be. Any publisher could point 
to instances in which the sale of some 
work has gone on apparently steadily 
for some weeks or months and then 
has stopped dead; has ceased so com- 
pletely that no copy is asked for after- 
wards. Asarule, when a manufacturer 
has completed the production of an 
article and put it on the market, he is 
left to promote the sale of it undis- 
turbed, but not so the publisher. A 
curious idea prevails in many quarters 
that if a person desires to read any 
given book, he (or she) has the right 
to do so, whether he be able to pur- 
chase it or not. We are beset by ap- 
peals from indigent readers, and even 
more from public libraries. Many 
benevolent donors of public libraries 
stop short of supplying books. I do 
not know whether upholsterers, coal 
merchants, ete., are called upon to 
complete these benefactions at their 
own expense, but it is unquestionable 
that publishers are thus appealed to 
constantly, and probably every one of 
us has made free grants of hundreds 
of books annually for this purpose. 
I do not allude to the large public 
libraries, for they are good purchasers 
and rarely resort to this method of 
filling their shelves. I only wish to tay 
stress on the fact that few, if any, 
manufacturers are called upon to give 
away, and do give away, so large a 
proportion of their manufactures as we 
do, and receive so little credit for it. 
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All the standard literature of the 
world, both copyright and non-copy- 
right, is now accessible to the public 
at lower prices and in a more attrac- 
tive form than ever before in the 
world’s history; educational and sci- 
entific books are more plentiful, better 
and cheaper than they have ever been; 
the only class of books to which this 
quality of low price does not always 
belong is proportionately a very small 
one, and the absence of this quality 
is mainly due, first to the lending 
library system, which, however, as has 
already been said, affords very great 
facilities and advantages to the read- 
ing public; and, secondly, to the 
not unnatural desire of authors to 
obtain the best price they can for their 
wares. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that a publisher’s work consists 
wholly or even mainly in awaiting 
MSS. and dealing with them as they 
come in. His more arduous duties 
comprise the originating and carrying 
out of new works; the finding out what 
standard books and books of reference 
are required, discovering men to write 
them, and searching for new markets 
and new wants in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. If he be an edu- 
eational publisher he must keep in 
touch with hundreds of schools and 
schoolmasters, and learn from them 
in what respects his books are capable 
of improvement and what gaps there 
are to be filled up. This involves an 
endless amount of correspondence, and 


many expensive journeys and inter- 
views. 
The “Dictionary of National Bi- 


ography” is a standing monument of 
the enterprise of publishers, and so 
is the great series of classical and 
Biblical dictionaries planned and 
carried out by my father in conjunction 
with Sir Willian Smith. No one will 
deny the value of these works. Some 
may imagine that they are undertaken 
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with the sole idea of sordid gain; but 
this is far from being the case; many 
of them have proved very profitable un- 
dertakings, but none has proved re- 
munerative until after many years of 
waiting and hard work, and the ex- 
penditure of very large sums of 
money. For example, the “Dictionary 
of Christian Biography” and the “Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,” which have no 
rivals in any language and are every- 
where regarded as_ the _ standard 
authorities on the subjects they deal 
with, and the “Classical Atlas” and 
the separate sheet maps, the best of 
their kind in the world, at present 
show a deticit of more thousands of 
pounds than I care to proclaim; but 
we are none the less proud of having 
prepared and published them. We 
publishers have, all of us, made en- 
deavors from time to time to earn the 
credit of giving to the world books 
of lasting worth, with only a secondary 
eye to profit, which often never comes. 

I am sure that most schoolmasters, 
and those who were schoolboys them- 
selves in the sixties (as I was), will 
join me in bearing testimony to the 
vast improvements in the appearance, 
type, maps, ete., of ordinary school 
books, as compared with those of their 
younger days. They are now at- 
tractive, whereas they were then in the 
main repellent. The first edition of 
the “Public Schools Primer” came into 
existence just after my elementary 
days, so I had but little to do with 
it; but I remember the hopeless ap- 
pearance of the page and type. When 
Dr. Warre was preparing a new set 
of school books for Eton, he said: “I 
must insist that type and paper be 
good, so as not to injure the eyes of 
the boys.” We spent many weeks 
making experiments under his direc- 
tion; and, finally, after much trouble, 
selected a suitable form. Shortly 
afterwards a new edition of the 
“Public Schools Primer’ came out, 
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with an almost exact reproduction of 
our typography;—a_ sincere piece of 
flattery. 

But a publisher's life is not monopo- 
lized by disappointments and anxieties; 
he has the not unfrequent delight of 
a surprise in the opposite sense, and 
of the justification of his hopes and 
enterprises, and, above all, he has, to 
set against the “stings and arrows” 
of a small section of the outside public, 
the friendship of distinguished men 
and women. Those who know his 
work best by experience are almost 
without exception his friends. Authors 
are but human; and no one can com- 
plain if here and there an author 
is found who claims to himself all the 
credit of success, and lays on his pub- 


lisher all the blame of failure. The 
following is an incident of by no 
means uncommon occurrence. An 


author, or, shall I say, an authoress, 
has shown her MS. to some friends 
before submitting it to a publisher. 
The friends, not being themselves pub- 
lishers or “readers” or critics, and 
having no purpose to serve save to 
prophesy smooth things, bestow upon 
the work the most unqualified praise. 
In due time the book is published, ad- 
vertised and reviewed, but the friends, 
having forgotten all about it, pay no 
heed, until one day they meet the 
authoress again, and on being asked 
what they think of the great work 
and not knowing quite what to say, 
they affirm that it has not been prop- 
erly advertised, that wretched pub- 
lisher has been neglecting it, and so 
forth, and the wretched publisher is 
forthwith taken to task because he has 
failed to make the blind see, or the 
indifferent eager. 

But the calling is not without its 
humors also. I have a large collection 
of eccentric letters and comic requests 
which I hope some day to make the 
basis of an article. I have been asked 
to find a wife for a man whom I never 
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saw, to obtain knighthoods and ap- 
pointments (including the post of poet 
laureate), to answer all sorts of ques- 
tions, and, in short, to act as a general 
inquiry oftfice.* 

Every publisher has had to make a 
pretty close study of the Copyright 
Law, and in common, no doubt, with 
most of my confréeres, I have had in- 
numerable requests from friends, from 
strangers, and even from lawyers to 
solve legal problems, some of which 
were elementary; some of which have 
puzzled the highest courts. I do not 
attach much value to my own opinion 
in this or any other matter, but I have 
noted that no one, not even among the 
lawyers, has ever offered me a fee for 
the assistance which I endeavored, 
perhaps without much success, to 
render. I have sadly come to the con- 
clusion that cheapness and not wisdom 
was the attraction in seeking my ad- 
vice. In one case one of His Majesty’s 
judges sent a lady friend of his to 
consult me about some copyright trou- 
ble with another publisher in which 
she found herself. The answer I was 
compelled to give was not altogether 
an encouraging one, and I shrewdly 
suspect that this was the reason why 
the judge sent the case to me. 


2Since the MS. of this article went to the 
printer several curivus requests have reached 
me, of which I quote two as specimens:— 

An ENGLAND kook-shop John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, London, W. Pray 
procure and send me a catalogue of any 
one englisch upholsterer’s-shop. I write 
to you, because I do not know other 
englisch address in London, except your 
book-shop. 


I XI 1906 Stary Sacz 
Ksiegarnia Jakubowskiego 
Stary Sacz 
Galicia. Austria. 
An Mr. J. Murray, book-store, London, C. 
Germany, Nulhausen, Els, Oct, 22nd 1906. 
For my information I wish to have the 
prescription concerning “ transportable 
field-kitchens,” as they are used in the 
English army, if this prescription is not 
secret in the army I may beg you to 
write me. 
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I believe there is no business in Lon- 
don (except, perhaps, the management 
of a great newspaper) which calls for 
so much constant labor, so much alert- 
ness of mind and so much attention 
to infinite detail as that of a publisher. 
The world is apt to form a sweeping 
judgment of him and work 
from some exceptional instance or 
instances laid before it on inadequate 
information or in a misleading way. 
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There are few honorable crafts in 
which the profits—over a large area of 
operations—are smaller in proportion 
to turnover; few in which the disap- 
pointments are more frequent. The 
man who could foretell with any ap- 
proach to accuracy of detail the pros- 
pects of one new book in ten would 
be worth his weight in gold. He has 
not yet appeared above the horizon. 
John Murray. 


a 





THE MAN WHO HAD NO COURAGE. 


There was a man named Angus, in 
Auchenbrae, in the island of Dorn, 
who had no courage. He was a quiet, 
kind man—very respectable in every 
way, and, moreover, there was some- 
thing in his face that was good to look 
upon; but, as the people said, “What 
was that, when he had not as 
much as the heart of a chicken?” 
If a storm came on when the boats 
were at the herring-fishing, Angus was 
useless. While others were working 
as if they had the strength of seven, 
he would be lying in the bottom of the 
boat trembling and saying his prayers, 
and though the water was pouring in, 
he could not as much as lift a finger to 
bale it out. At last no crew would 
take him to sea with them. They said 
he was no man, and would bring bad 
luck to any boat. 

In every kind of danger he was the 
same, and the men of Dorn, who were 
very courageous on sea and land, came 
at last to have a great contempt for 
him. He became a byword in the 
island; and children who were fright- 
ened to go to sleep up in the loft in 
the dark came to know his name. 
“‘Hoots-toots,” their mothers would say 
to them, “you have no more courage 
than Angus Auchenbrae.” 

Some blamed his mother for Angus’s 
great fault. He had been very sickly 


in his youth, and she had kept him like 
a baby after he was a big lad—guard- 
ing him from every word as well as 
from every breath of wind; and when 
at last she saw what she had made of 
him, it was too late to put it right. 
She would not admit that there was 
anything wrong with him, but in her 
heart she was always hoping that he 
would become like other people. 
“Those that laugh at him the most,” 
said she to herself, “have little more 
courage than himself if all were 
known.” 

His wife was a nice, quiet woman, 
and the worst that was ever said about 
her was that she married such a poor 
coward as Angus Auchenbrae, who 
could not even get a boat to take him 
to the herring-fishing. She came of a 
courageous family herself, and would 
have nothing to say to him at first, 
because of the name he had; but he 
was so overcome with grief, and was 
so nice in every other way, and, more- 
over, her heart was so much with him, 
that she married him at last, and there 
was nothing but the one thing between 
them, though that one thing caused 
her more sorrow than she ever ad- 
mitted to any one. She always made 
a pretence in the house that Angus was 
as brave as other men; but she knew 
well that he was not, and the pretence 
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stabbed him to the heart. His chil- 
dren were nice children, and his boys 
would fight fiercely with other boys 
who said a word against their father. 
Still, they too knew that what was 
said was the truth. 

If those who belonged to Angus 
Auchenbrae were ashamed of him at 
times, that was nothing to the trouble 
he had himself. So greatly did he feel 
the difference between himself and 
others, that he would hardly go among 
“his neighbors, but kept almost always 
to himself, and went about with his 
eyes on the ground as if he knew what 
was being said of him. It seemed to 
him as if he was the helpless victim of 
a terrible affliction that poisoned every- 
thing to him; for however much he 
might resolve and determine to be 
brave and manly at the next oppor- 
tunity, yet always at the first hint of 
danger his knees began to tremble, and 
he was weak and useless till it was all 
past. And so the years went on, and 
Angus was the same Angus still when 
his hair was turning gray. 

There was one strange thing about 
him that for a long time no one knew 
of except his wife. He was a bard, 
and his songs were all about battle and 
warfare, and were so spirited and fine, 
and had such a breath of courage and 
glory in them, that they might have 
Stirred an army. When his wife saw 
them first, she could hardly believe that 
Angus had written them, and she was 
so proud of them that he could hardly 
prevent her from telling every one 
about them. He had to beseech and 
command her to do nothing of the sort, 
and at last she agreed to keep the se- 
cret, though indeed she was burning to 
let it out; for she thought that if peo- 
ple only knew what songs Angus had 
written, they would believe that he had 
after all some kind of courage that 
proved he was not such a coward as 
they thought. “For,” said she to her- 

“if a man can make what will 


self, 
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stir others to courage, is not that as 
good as though he had it himself?” 

Angus Auchenbrae’s wife had a 
brother called Neil, who was a famous 
brave man in a boat; and Neil had 
a wife with a very sharp tongue, and 
Neil’s wife and Angus’s wife did not 
get on very well. They vould go to 
see each other very often, but before 
long they would come upon something 
on which they did not agree; and Neil’s 
wife would say something sharp, and 
Angus’s wife would answer her, and 
they would go on speaking till they 
had begun to “cast up” to each other 
things that would have been better left 
alone. 

One day things were hot between 
them, and Neil’s wife “cast up” how 
Angus had no courage, and how differ- 
ent he was from Neil; and in her anger 
Angus’s wife “let out” about the songs. 
“Songs,” cried the other, and began 
laughing. “Poor songs! Who would 
go to battle singing the songs of An- 
gus Auchenbrae?” This was so true 
that the other had no answer for it; 
but she was so foolish, poor woman, 
that she got up and went to her hus- 
band’s big chest and took out a bun- 
dle of songs from the little wooden 
compartment at the side where he kept 
them. “Read these!” she cried, “and 
see if they are poor songs, and if An- 
gus Auchenbrae 1s the man you think 
him.” 

Neil’s wife would not wait to read 
them, but she was filled with curiosity 
and became very civil, and took them 
away with her, promising no harm 
should come to them; and no sooner 
was she gone than Angus’s wife began 
to be frightened at what she had done. 
“Never mind,” she said to herself at 
last, “I will go for them myself to-mor- 
row and tell her not to say a word 
about them; and if it should be whis- 
pered that such things were made, peo- 
ple will perhaps think better of the 
one that made them.” 
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Neil’s wife went home and she looked 
at the songs, and that night a number 
of people chanced to come in, and they 
had a great céilidh’ round the fire, and 
to pass the time she showed them the 
work of Angus; and when they read 
the songs and saw the difference there 
was between them and the man that 
made them, they had such a merry 
night as they had not had for a long 
time. 

It so chanced that Angus himself 
went that night to see Neil, and when 
he came to the door he heard such 
roars of laughter that he stood a mo- 
ment on the threshold, and as he stood 
he heard a lad reading a song he had 
made about courage in a storm, and 
all shouting with mirth as they lis- 
tened. He turned and went home, 
and his wife gave a cry at the sight of 
him. “Woman,” he cried, “what have 
you done? Was I not low down be- 
fore, and now you have given my 
songs to Neil’s wife and the people are 
making a mock of me?” She had 
never seen such a look upon him or 
heard such a tone from him, and she 


began to cry. “Angus! Angus!” said 
she, “do not be angry. I did it for the 
best.” 


Angus sat down on the settle. He 
did not say a word more, for he un- 
derstood at once how it was, and how 
he was the last that should blame her. 

After this the children of the island 
got hold of the songs and made fun 
with them, and the thing burned into 
the very soul of Angus Auchenbrae, 
though he could only guess what 
things were said, and he prayed 
Heaven that he might get the courage 
to do one brave deed, though it should 
cost him his life. To take the slur 
from his name was better, he had 
come to think, than life itself. 

Time went on and things were as 
they had been, till one year in the 
first of spring the nephew of a man 

! Gossip or visit. 
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living near Auchenbrae came home 
with illness upon him. The uncle, 
who was named Sandy, took him in 
and did the best he could for him; 
but that was not much, for he was an 
old bachelor, very poor, and living 
alone in a house with only one room. 
At first no one knew what the trouble 
was, but before long it was found to 
be the black small-pox, which is worst 
of all, and the greatest panic went like 
a blaze through the whole island. To 
make matters worse, a great gale of 
wind rose that very day, so that it 
was impossible to take a boat across 
to the mainland for a doctor or assist- 
ance of any kind. The people of 
Dorn, who were so courageous in other 
ways, had such dread of any pestilence 
that they would sooner go before the 
mouths of loaded guns than face it. 
He was thought brave who would 
bring food within speaking distance 
of Sandy’s house. Men did this for 
two days, and at their call Sandy 
would come out; but the third there 
came no answer to their shoutings, and 
the food lay on the hillock where it had 
been placed, and the door was not 
opened. It was evident that Sandy had 
himself taken the sickness. 

The waves between the island and 
the mainland rose like mountains. The 
panic increased, and every one de- 
clared that it was death to the one who 
would enter Sandy’s house. If the 
thing spread, all knew there would 
be no stay to it, for in the crowded 
houses of Dorn such pestilence is al- 
most always death. “Better,” whis- 
pered some, whose children clung 
about their knees, “that one old use- 
less man should die, than that young 
and old should perish together.” So 
the day went past, and the food lay 
on the hillock, and the door was fast 
shut, and no smoke rose from the 
chimney. 

All that day Angus Auchenbrae went 
in a cold sweat of fear thinking of the 
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black small-pox. In the evening he 
ealled his family together and told 
them he was going to pass the night 
in Sandy’s house. “No human being,” 
said he in a shaking voice, “will perish 
almost within sight of my door with- 
out so much as a cup of cold water.” 
His wife and children could hardly be- 
lieve their ears. They were horror- 
stricken, and besought him with tears 
and cries to turn from his purpose. 
He would not do that, however, but 
began giving them directions about 
what they were to do. Then his wife 
turned on him hotly and told him it 
was a great sin that a man with a 
wife and family should take this upon 
him. “Are there not others?” she 
cried. “It is death, Angus; will you 
make me a widow and your children 
fatherless?” Angus Auchenbrae hung 
his head and looked no hero, but he 
could not give in to her. 

“It is better,” he said at last, trem- 
bling, “that you should be the widow 
of a man who has had courage, than 
the wife of one who has none.” 

“Have you that in your mind?” she 
cried, and declared she thought nothing 
of it; and all entreated him to remain, 
for now they thought the one great 
fault nothing in comparison to Angus 
himself. But Angus knew very well 
that they were wrong. 

“The boys are now old enough to work 
the croft,” said he, and he brought out 
the little bag with his money in it and 
gave it to his wife; and when nothing 
would move him, all came with him, 
weeping and beseeching and lamenting, 
to the hillock beside the plague-stricken 
house that looked already like a house 
of the dead. He told them what they 
were to do, and how they were to 
bring food and water and peats to the 
hillock every morning, but on no ac- 
count to come nearer, and if there was 
death in the house he arranged to 
make a sign. He went away, and his 


knees shook, and at the door he turned 
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and looked on the windy sky and the 
bushes blown back and forwards in 
the storm, and the dark forms of his 
wife and children crouching on the 
edge of the brae. He took a step to- 
wards them, then he turned again and 
went in. After a while he came out 
and made the sign. 

All the night long the man who had 
no courage sat between the living and 
the dead. They were terrible to look 
upon, and he thought that before long 
he would be like them. Fear struggled 
with him, so that he thought the Evil 
One himself was trying to overcome 
him. In the morning men’s voices 
came above the storm, and Angus went 
out to the door. There was a coffin at 
a little distance, and the men called 
to him. They would come no nearer. 
He went and took it in, and laid the 
lad in it—for it was the nephew who 
was dead—and then he dragged it 
out again. It took him a long while 
to do this alone, and all the time they 
waited the men of Dorn looked at 
each other with strange faces, and 
spoke under their breaths of Angus 
Auchenbrae. 

All day the children sat on the edge 
of the hill and watched the house, and 
when the smoke rose thick and dark 
the foolish little ones ran home to their 
mother crying out that he was alive 
yet, for he was putting peats upon the 
fire. But the mother shook her head 
and wept. “It is death,” she said. 
“When a person is afraid, it is always 
death.” 

The next day Angus came out to the 
hillock, and the third day he came out, 
and the fourth; but on the fourth day 
the children saw that he came slowly, 
and that when he went back with the 
food his steps tottered. “It is coming 
on him at last,” they said, and burst 
out crying. “If he does not come out 
to-morrow,” said the mother with a 
set look, “I must go to the house my- 
self.” She began rocking the cradle. 
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“What has he brought on us?” she said 
despairingly. 

But that evening the storm went so 
far down that the men of Dorn were 
able to take a boat over to the main- 
land, and late in the night they came 
back with a doctor and a nurse. These 
went boldly into the house, and the 
news they brought out was that Sandy 
was past the worst of the trouble, but 
that Angus was stricken down with it. 
“There is but one brave man in Dorn,” 
said the doctor to every one he met, 
“and it will be a pity if he dies.” In 
a day or two another nurse came, and 
now one slept every night in the end 
of Angus Auchenbrae’s house; and 
now, too, all the mainland had the 
story, and the man who had no cour- 
age was called the Brave Man of Dorn, 
as if there was no other. The pesti- 
lence lay upon him heavily, and the 
black wings of Death seemed to be 
stretched over the house from day to 
day. In the first of each moruing his 
wife met the nurse upon the hillock, 
and each morning there was the same 
answer to her questions, till at last 
one day she saw a change in the wom- 
an’s face as she came towards her. “It 
is death at last?” she said trembling. 
“No!” said the other, “it is life.” But 
Angus’s wife would not believe her. 

Though she would not, it was indeed 
life, and the day came at last when 
Angus, leaning on a _ stick, walked 
home to his own house. He had been 
a bonny man before, but the sickness 
had left such a trace on him that he 
was no longer bonny, and his children 
looked on him with a kind of awe, as 
if he had been a stranger. “Do you 
know what they call you?” said one of 
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the little ones after a while, coming up 
to him. “They call you ‘Gaisgeach’— 
The Courageous One.” “Hush! hush!’ 
said the mother, looking very proud. 
“Little ones shouldn’t be speaking.” 

After this a most surprising thing 
happened to Angus Auchenbrae. It 
was only gradually he came to know 
it, and he thought at first it could be 
no less than a miracle. Fear left him. 
When danger came by sea or land he 
was no longer weak; he no longer shiv- 
ered and shook, but was able to battle 
with it as others did. He was a man 
at last like other men. He could hardly 
believe it himself, but so it was. From 
the day he came out of Sandy’s house 
he was a man with courage. He held 
up his head, and though the marks 
were on his face, there was no one in 
the island who ever mocked him again. 
And before long he had the offer of a 
share in a fishing-boat. 

This was not all. The war came 
on in a few months, and the lads of 
the island who had plenty of courage 
for fighting went away for soldiers, 
and on the morning they left—march- 
ing gloriously with a piper before them 
—they came round purposely by Auch- 
enbrae singing the stirring songs of 
battle. When he heard them, the man 
who had been without courage gave a 
great start, and stood listening in joy 
and amazement. His wife put her 
apron to her eyes and laughed with 
pleasure and pride. “What will Neil’s 
wife say now, I wonder?’ said she. 
For the thing that had seemed impos- 
sible had come to pass, and the men of 
Dorn were away to the peril and the 
glory singing the songs of Angus 
Auchenbrae. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 


President Roosevelt, for whom there 
is a right and a wrong in everything, 
and who can hardly conceive of a 
proposition having more than two 
sides to it, is a preacher by necessity. 
But if on its philosophical side his 
Message of last Tuesday had an al- 
most automatic familiarity of manner, 
its matter, the programme it outlined 
and the suggestions embodied in it, 
were for the most part as novel as 
they were striking. We refer less to 
any specific proposal, though his ad- 


vocacy of an inheritance tax marks. 


the beginning of a revolution in the 
social finance of the United States, 
than to the general tone of his message. 
Never before has a _ President so 
strongly emphasized the inadequacies 
of an eighteenth-century Constitution 
in the face of twentieth-century con- 
ditions, and his insistence is all the 
more significant for being in a measure 
oblique and unconscious, an inference 
from his main thesis rather than the 
thesis itself, touched upon and recog- 
nized but nowhere elaborated. Let us 
take some examples: The President 
wishes to regulate the great corpora- 
tions by legislation analogous to our 
Company Luws, but without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution he doubts 
whether such legislation is possible. He 
advocates a national marriage and di- 
vorce law; the Constitution forbids it. 
He urges Congress to pass an eight- 
hours Bill; the Constitution limits its 
application to those engaged in inter- 
State commerce — that is, to the railway 
employees. He points out the neces- 
sity of developing technical instruction 
in industries and agriculture along 
broad and uniform lines, but he has 
to confess that the Constitution leaves 
such matters wholly to the whims of 
individual States. He pleads for an 


inquiry into the conditions of child 
and female labor throughout the coun- 
try; but thanks to the Constitution, 
the Federal Government, while it may 
inquire, is debarred from going 
further. He discusses with approval 
the imposition of a tax on incomes, but 
he admits that such a tax has been 
declared unconstitutional once and 
may be again. 

It is, however, altogether the con- 
cern of Americans and of no one else 
if their Constitution — socially, indus- 
trially and politically—shows signs 
of breaking down. But it is a matter 
of world-wide moment if it also fails 
internationally. That it does so fail 
is by far the most important item in 
the President’s bill of complaints. He 
acknowledges in so many words that, 
as things are at present, it is im- 
possible for the Federal Government 
to “protect aliens in the rights secured 
to them under solemn treaties which 
are the law of the land.” Such an 
admission seems to us to establish be- 
yond question that in one most vital 
branch of its foreign relations the 
United States Government is little 
more than a phantom Government. It 
is now officially admitted that, if any 
State in the American Union makes up 
its mind to defy or ignore a treaty to 
which the United States has put its 
seal, the Federal Government is help- 
less to compel obedience. In every- 
thing that relates to the rights and 
privileges of aliens in the United 
States, the national Government, by 
its own confession, is not an organic 
and responsible whole. It may enter 
into treaties, but it cannot enforce 
them; its authority may at any mo- 
ment, and with entire impunity, be set 
at naught by any town or State in 
the Commonwealth; outside the dis- 
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trict of Columbia its writ does not 
run. Students of the American Consti- 
tution and of American history have 
long known this to be the fact. The 
point is no new one; nearly every 
country in Europe has had occasion 
to argue it out with the United States 
Government; but it has been reserved 
for the Japanese to bring home to 
Americans its chaotic and humiliating 
consequences, and to extort from an 
American President the first clear and 
official admission both of the national 
duty in the matter and of the national 
inability to fulfill that duty. That un- 
questionably is something, but no one 
who is really acquainted with the 
workings of the American Constitution 
will think it much. It is our delib- 
erate judgment that before treaties 
can be made “the supreme law of the 
land,” in the ordinary, the effective, 
the European sense of the words, the 
American Constitution will have to be 
unimaginably remodelled. At present 
the provisions of a treaty have no 
more than the validity of an Act of 
Congress. A treaty may be negotiated, 
and an Act of Congress a year later 
may override every one of its clauses. 
A treaty may be declared unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore null and void, 
by the Supreme Court. In assenting 
to a treaty the Federal Government 
may as easily exceed its Constitutional 
prerogatives as in passing any ordinary 
legislative measure. It cannot do by 
treaty what it is forbidden to do by 
the Constitution; and no international 
fact which could be proved to be an 
invasion of the reserved rights of the 
States or to be in any way inconsistent 
with the Constitution, would be worth 


the paper it was written on. And that 
of course enormously expands the 
area of possible complications. It is 


not only that the execution of a treaty 
against the determination of a single 
recalcitrant State is impossible under 
the American system by any means 
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short of civil war. It is also that its 
very validity, its right to be a treaty 
at all, may at any time be called into 
question. We see no way in which 
these fundamental defects can be 
remedied; but until they are remedied 
it is obvious that to speak of the 
United States Government is from the 
international standpoint to speak of 
something that scarcely exists. 

But the difficulty with Japan over 
the education of Japanese children in 
San Francisco raises other than merely 
Constitutional questions. The Pacific 
coast is a hot-bed of anti-Orientalism. 
It carries to its highest pitch of viru- 
lence that hatred and contempt of the 
darker races which is almost an 
American instinct. Its position exposes 
it to the full tide of Asiatic immigra- 
tion. It suffers most and benefits most 
by the opening and development of the 
Far East, but what it gains com- 
mercially it is determined not to lose 
either socially or economically. Its 
business and politics are dominated by 
trade-unionism, and the sentiment of 
the pioneer of colonial times towards 
the Red man not only animates the 
Californian’s attitude towards the Yel- 
low man, but is intensified by his 
panic terror of being undersold and 
degraded to the economic level of his 
thrifty and tireless competitors. The 
same hostility, due to the same causes 
and finding expression in the same 
ways that led to the passage of the 
Chinese Exclusion Laws, is now be- 
ing turned against the Japanese; and 
no one can doubt that the separation 
of Orientals in schools apart from 
American children is the first gun in 
a campaign that will not cease until 
the immigration of Japanese coolies 
and artisans into the United States is 
peremptorily forbidden. That is the 
Californian programme. Is it impos- 
sible that it should become the Amer- 
ican programme? The country is 
awakening from its old heedless con- 
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fidence in the virtues and harmlessness 
of unrestricted immigration. It is 
visibly perturbed by the immensity of 
the problem it has allowed to grow 
up, and it has no desire to complicate 
it by opening the door to the Yellow 
man. And apart from this there is 
but too much reason to fear that an 
anti-Japanese prejudice, due to com- 
mercial rivalry and to a_ suspicion 
of Japanese ingratitude, is gaining 
ground in the United States. When 
the question of Japanese immigration 
is formally raised, as it unquestionabiy 
will be, the South will side with the 
Pacific coast and the East and Middle 
West may conceivably join with them. 
The Outlook. 
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That is not a prospect to be anticipated 
without the gravest concern. The 
Japanese, one may feel sure, will never 
submit to the treatment at American 
hands that even China could not pa- 
tiently endure. They are not, for one 
thing, a submissive people, and for 
another they cannot but be conscious 
that they, and they alone among the 
Powers of the world, have the whip- 
hand over the United States, and that 
it is upon Japanese forbearance and 
good will that the security of the 
Philippines and of Hawaii and the de- 
velopment of American commerce 
throughout the greater part of the Far 
East must for many years depend. 





THE PLEIAD. 


The sixteenth century was a period 
of revolution in French arts and let- 
ters. In the sculpture of Sluter and 
the work of Beauneveu, in the poetry 
of Villon and the craft of her master- 
masons, France then possessed a fund 
of living traditions sufficient for the de- 
velopment of a distinct Northern cul- 
ture. By combining Gothic idealism 
and Flemish realism she had founded 
an art as different from that of the 
thirteenth century as it was from that 
of the neo-classic school. It was in- 
formed neither by a medieval spirit- 
uality nor by a pagan passion for 
earthly loveliness, but by a lively and 
catholic interest in the common things 
of life. The note of the art of the 
French Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century was a fine and keen ex- 
pressiveness, an expressiveness which 
still endows the verses of  Vil- 
lon and the sketches of Beaune- 
veu with a strangely modern quality. 
Poet and painter both disregarded a 
certain conventional beauty in order to 
achieve a greater fidelity in charac- 


terization, and discovered thereby a 
novel and admirable kind of natural 
beauty. They were, in fact, the fore- 
runners of the romantic movement in 
modern art and literature; and, if the 
younger generations of French artists 
and writers had resumed and con- 
summated their work, France might 
have regained in the sixteenth century 
the position which she attained in the 
thirteenth. To her, and not to Eng- 
land, it might then have been given to 
open up that new world of imagination 
in which the genius of the Northern 
races of Europe finally expressed itself. 

Unfortunately, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the French mind 
was so dazzled by the brilliant neo- 
classic art of Italy that it destroyed its 
glorious heritage of romance traditions 
and adopted Italian models in archi- 
tecture and sculpture as well as in 
poetry. But, although the neo-classic 
movement of revolution was more thor- 
ough than the romantic movement of 
reaction which long afterwards ensued, 
it was more gradual in its operation. 
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In the age of the Pleiad, for instance, 
French verse had not lost all its wild, 
native beauty. 

“J’aime fort les jardins qui sentent 
le sauvage,” said Ronsard, and the 
poetry of his school has somewhat of 
the charm of the gardens that he loved. 
It is the most delightful thing in 
French literature, full of art, yet racy 
of the soil, and incomparable in fresh- 
ness, delicacy and sweetness. Like the 
verse of Campion and Herrick, it lacks 
the poignancy and the passion of the 
highest sort of lyrical poetry, but in its 
union of Latin clarity and romantic 
color it is perfect of its kind. It is 
informed only by a light flow of fan- 
cies, but the fancies are true and ex- 
quisite, and drawn from a lovely source. 
They are touched with the hues and 
odors of spring. Ronsard and his com- 
panions had a quicker sense of natural 
beauty than any other French poets. 
Their finest lyrics seem to have been 
composed in that delicious moment 
when upon the air of spring there is 
wafted the fragrance of summer flow- 
ers. There was nothing even in Eng- 
lish literature in 1550 of so vernal a 
grace as Ronsard’s verses to Cas- 
sandre: 


O little maid more tender 
Than any bud in May 
That rose-bushes engender 
To hail the break of day, 
In one part green, in one 
Flushing vermilion . 


Nor time nor the misgiving 
That other lips may please, 
Shall lure my lips, while living, 

From living upon these: 
And so clasped we will lie 
Till in that kiss we die. 


You, love, and I your lover, 
Both in the self-same breath, 
Shall fare out to discover 
The pallid house of Death, 
And fields assigned by Fate 
To lovers fortunate . . 
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Along the grassy meadows 
Below the shelving dunes, 
The river shores and shadows 
Re-echo any tunes. 
One plays and to him one 
Dances in unison... 


The winds are ever chanting 
Soft songs of fitful sound, 
And laurels ever slanting 
Cool shadows on the ground: 
The flowers there never lose 
The glory of their hues. 


Somewhere in the deep spaces 
That happy orchard screens, 
We two shall find our places 
Where lovers and their queens 
Live on without a care 
And like them we shall fare. 


“The White Thorn” and “The Sky- 
lark” of Ronsard are still more redo- 
lent of Spring. And how delightful is 
the “April” of Rémi Belleau! 


April, glory of the wood’s 
Solitudes; 

April, gentle hope of fruits 

Nursed within the downy womb 
Of the bloom 

Budding on the younger shoots... 


April, glory of the song 
Winds prolong, 
Who, with motions of their wing, 
Stretch again between the trees 
Nets to seize 
Flora for her ravishing. . . 


Thou it is, whose gracious mouth 
From the South 
Lures again the swallows’ wing: 
Wanderers that ever are 
Near and far 
Hailed for heralds of the spring. 


Hawthorne-bush and eglantine, 
Celandine, 

Pink and rose and lily too, 

Ravished by thy lovely weather 
All together 

Show us that their gowns are new. 








And the minion nightingale, 
Sweet and frail, 
In the shade with nimble tongue 
Sets the tune he loves to sing, 
Quivering 
To the music of his song... 


May shall boast of breezes sweet, 
Fruits to eat, 

The abundance of her dew, 

Manna, honey too, that swells 
Ruddy cells, 

Sweetening her grace anew. 


But, for me, I give to fame 
One whose name 
Tells of her that from the sea 
Rising through the wreathing foam, 
Saw the home 
Of her new nativity. 


The feeling for natural beauty was 
the one strain of true sentiment in the 
poetry of the Pleiad. Their shows of 
passion were scarcely real; their relish 
for refinements was little more than 
make-believe; their interest in the gen- 
eral movements of their time was 
somewhat feeble: but their love of a 
country life was genuine and deep. 
Living in a wild age of dissension, tu- 
mult, and bloodshed, they averted their 
eyes from the tragic pageantry of hu- 
man existence, and sought to forget it 
in the amenity and quietness of nature. 
Their delight in the open country is a 
trait which distinguishes them from 
Villon, who was essentially a poet of 
the town, and connects them with the 
English poets of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. By the fresh emotion which 
they infused into it, they transformed 
the rather formal pastoralism of me- 
dizeval and classic tradition, into a 
vivid and lightsome kind of literature, 
and from them Spenser and other Eliz- 
abethans learned to sing of country 
ways and country pleasures. And they 
learned not only the matter but the 
art of pastoral verse. As Mr. George 
Wyndham remarks in an introduction 
to his admirable anthology of the 
poetry of the Pleiad (“Ronsard and La 
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a er a aay 
Pléiade,” Macmillan), the music of 
Spenser’s earlier poems was of French 
origin: 


Bring hither the pink and purple col- 
umbine 
With gelliflowers; 
Bring sweet carnations and _ sops-in- 
wine, 
Worn of paramours; 
Strew me the ground with daffadown- 
dillies, 
With cowslips, and king-cups and 
loved lilies. 
The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 
Shall watch with the fair fleur-de-lice. 


That is written to an air of Ron- 
sard’s devising. The leader of the 
Pleiad won his position in French lit- 
erature more by art than by inspira- 
tion. Materiem superabat opus might 
truly be said of all his poems. Pos- 
sessing an exquisite sense of style and 
an extraordinary fertility in metrical 
invention, he perfected the orchestra- 
tion of French poetry and created a 
hundred new forms of verse. The 
value of his work resides in its subtle 
simplicity of diction and its elaborate 
delicacy of rhythm. He is much more 
of a poet’s poet than Spenser. In him 
the general reader will find less of the 
stuff of poetry, and the fellow crafts- 
man more of the manner. And hap- 
pily for his fame he failed to accom- 
plish that which he intended. He tried 
to found a new movement of neo-clas- 
sicism in agreement with the taste of 
the Court: he succeeded in rallying to- 
gether the last group of writers of the 
old romantic school in agreement with 
the taste of the nation. Neo-classicism 
was not really established in France 
until the reign of Louis XIV. Even 
then it was so opposed to the verita- 
ble genius of the French people that, 
as soon as they were able to express 
themselves freely, their art and litera- 
ture again became romantic, and Ron- 
sard was at once recognized by Hugo 
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and Sainte-Beuve as a glorious an- 
cestor. 

It is a difficult thing to convey into 
modern English the peculiar charm of 
the verses of Ronsard and his associ- 
ates. Each musical array of sweet 
syllables and interlacing rhymes is not 
merely beautiful in itself, but it has 
acquired an indefinable antique grace 
from the touch of time. Mr. Wynd- 
ham, however, has been uncommonly 

The Academy. 
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happy in the series of translations 
which he has added to his anthology. 
In some of them he recovers the choice- 
ness, freshness and harmony of phrase 
which English lyrical poets long since 
learned from tbe Pleiad and out of 
which they fashioned a style with 
qualities that even Donne and Crashaw 
and Marvell were never able to sacri- 
fice for others, without losing more 
than was gained. 
Edward Wright. 
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A few months ago the American nat- 
uralist, John Burroughs, who is almost 
as well known and highly esteemed in 
England as at home, published his 
“Ways of Nature,” a little book which 
he might have entitled “a discourse on 
anthropomorphosis, or the ascription of 
a human mind to the lower animals; 
being an examination of the recent 
writings of certain American natural- 
ists, so-called, with an exposition of 
the falseness of their teachings.” 
This kind of title is now regarded as 
cumbrous, and has become obsolete, 
but it has one advantage over the 
short, sharp and striking titles in vogue 
at present when titles are made to hit 
us like bullets as we run, since it tells 
you what the book you are asked to 
read is about. “Ways of Nature” is 
a very general title, and as it covers 
pretty well everything in this visible 
world, it leaves a good deal to the im- 
agination; and one who knows and 
loves Burroughs buys it in the hope, or 
rather the confident expectation, of 
getting a new “Wake Robin,” or a 
“Pepacton,” or a “Fresh Fields,” a 
book dear to English readers, or a “Lo- 
custs and Wild Honey.” He is disap- 
pointed at finding it not an open-air 


book at all, but one written in a li- 
brary—an angry preachment against 
the “growing tendency to humanize the 
lower animals.” 

It seemed to me, when reading it, 
that no such protest or counterblast 
was needed on this side the Atlantic, 
where the books of the new school of 
naturalists, variously called the hu- 
manizing, the romantic, the sentimental 
and the picturesque school, are taken 
for just what they are. They are not 
taken as serious natural history and 
consequently have not corrupted our 
understandings, an effect which Mr. 
Burroughs believes they are having on 
the more excitable minds of Ameri- 
cans. To our sober minds these works 
are romances of the woods and 
wilds — tales of romantic adven- 
tures in which the characters are 
foxes, rabbits, wild geese, and birds 
and beasts of many kinds, and 
very entertaining we find them, 
particularly those by the Canadian 
writer, Mr. Charles Roberts, illus- 
trated by Charles Livingston Bull, a 
delightful artist. I only wish we had 
one like him in this country. Nor are 
we in England without books (and 
many of them) of this kind; nor can it 
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be said that the impulse to write them 
first came from America. They were 
not uncommon in this country before 
ever Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton (who, 
by the way, is an Englishman) began 
to put forth his little comedies and 
tragedies of animal life in the Wild 
West, and many persons know and ad- 
mire Mr. Fortescue’s delightful life of 
a wild red deer on Exmoor. I remem- 
ber that about eighteen years ago I 
knew a little boy whose favorite book 
and most treasured possession was an 
autobiography, well written and well 
illustrated, of a rough-haired English 
terrier. So dear was this book to him 
that he insisted on taking it to bed 
with him every night and invariably 
went to sleep with it under his pillow, 
with one hand holding or resting on it. 
A “pillow book” indeed! Probably Mr. 
Fortescue read some such work in his 
early years—the memoirs of a dog, or 
cat, or horse—and, when he himself 
took up the pen, conceived the happy 
idea of embodying his own intimate 
knowledge of the red deer and his 
feeling for the wild scenery of his na- 
tive place in a narrative of this kind. 
It is not improbable that the American 
naturalists of the “romantic” school 
took their inspiration from this Ex- 
moor book. Certainly this kind of nat- 
ural history has caught on and be- 
come extraordinarily popular in that 
land, and, it must be confessed, it is 
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better done than with us. We may see 
this in two recent books on an animal 
of the same species, published in the 
two countries—“Red Fox” by Charles 
Roberts in America, and “The Life of 
a Fox,” by the author of “Wild Life at 
the Land’s End,” in England. 

Mr. Roberts writes a much better 
style and has more invention and is 
more restrained; he does not read his 
own mind so fully into that of his four- 
footed people. Nevertheless, the life 
story of our native fox is a delightful 
book, perhaps the best of its kind pro- 
duced in England. Mr. Tregarthen 
was well equipped for his task: he 
knows his subject intimately; he is an 
enthusiast, and, albeit a sportsman, is 
a bit of a sentimentalist. The inter- 
est never flags in the story of the life 
and manifold adventures of the hero, 
a fine dog fox, from the cradle, among 
the rocks of a Cornish headland, to, 
not the grave, but the conclusion of the 
last glorious deed when at the end of 
a long chase he escapes from the pack 
by taking a fearful leap over a chasm 
in the granite cliffs and landing safely 
on a ledge on the further side. There 
we leave him, in full view of the raging 
baffled hounds, exhausted and bedrag- 
gled, but uninjured still, in the middle 
of his wily vigorous life, with perhaps 
many years to live yet, and many a 
long chase to come in future hunting 


seasons, 
W. H. Hudson. 
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Miss Lilian Whiting’s “The Land of 
Enchantment” shows that the enthusi- 
asm which burned so high in her 
“Florence of Landor” burns as warmly 
for the beauties of her own western 
land. The cities of Denver, Santa Fe, 


and Los Angeles in turn awaken her 
enthusiasm and she writes of the nat- 
ural wonders of the region with un- 


tempered warmth. The illustrations 
are half tone after photographs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


Mr. William Jaggard announces as 
approaching completion a limited is- 
sue of “William Shakespeare: a Bib- 
liography of our National Poet,” which 
is planned to include every known 
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issue of his Plays, Poems, and col- 
lected works, together with all Shake- 
speareana in the English language, 
whether manuscript or printed. It 
embraces over fifteen thousand entries 
and references, with collations and 
copious notes, and is the work of many 
years. 


A notable translation to appear this 
year will be that of M. René Huchon’s 
George Crabbe and his Times. This will 
be perhaps the most authoritative work 
on the poet that has yet appeared; for 
M. Huchon has made an exhaustive 
study, not only of Crabbe’s life and 
writings, but of the social conditions 
and surroundings which he has por- 
trayed with such minute detail. The 
book secured the author one of the 
higher degrees at the Sorbonne. The 
English rendering is by Mr. Frederick 
Clarke. 


A highly interesting discovery is 
announced from Egypt. M. Lefebvre, 
one of the inspectors in the service of 
the Egyptian Department of Antiqui- 
ties, has been fortunate enough to dis- 
inter a large number of leaves of a 
papyrus codex of Menander, containing 
upwards of 1,200 lines. The leaves 
are not continuous, but he has found 
as much as 500 lines from each of 
two plays, two more being represented 
by smaller quantities. The publica- 
tion of this discovery is promised for 
this year. 


In his new book, “Social Silhouettes,” 
Mr. George W. E. Russell adopts the 
familiar and delightful English manner 
of describing a class in the person of 
one of its members, producing a fig- 
ure that lives before the inward eye 1s 
clearly as if it had stepped from the 
stage or from a volume of history. 
Upon these portraits he has bestowed 
such accessories in the way of illus- 
trative anecdote as to give them both 
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atmosphere and relief, and the volume 
is better literature than its predeces- 


sors. E. P. Dutton & Co, 


“The Culture of the Soul Among 
Western Nations,” by P. Ramanthan, 
solicitor-general for Ceylon (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) presents the impressions 
which Occidental religion makes upon 
a thoughtful Oriental. The author has 
spent some months in this country, 
upon invitation, and his expositions of 
the Hindu faith have quickened inter- 
est in that cult. His dominant thought 
is that knowledge of God is to be 
gained by the development of love in 
the soul,—a view which, baldly stated, 
seems essentially the same as that of 
Christianity as expressed by Christ 
Himself, and by the loving Apostle 
who knew Him best. 


The story of the late Professor 
Shaler’s tardy devotion to the Muses 
lends unique interest to the volume 
“From Old Fields,” now published by 
his wife, with a dedication “To the 
people of Kentucky.” As the second 
title announces, the poems deal with 
civil war topics, being chiefly versified 
anecdotes and “yarns” such as are 
current at Grand Army campfire and 
smoke talk. A brief epic, “Under the 
Banner,” and a lyric, “The Orphans’ 
Brigade” are in a different vein and 
give cause for regret that their author 
did not earlier discover the delights of 
verse making, for “The Orphans’ Brig- 
ade” shows that he might have given 
“Sheridan’s Ride” a formidable rival. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss Geraldine Bonner’s “Rich Men’s 
Children” deals with but two of the 
class named, an exquisitely feminine 
girl, and a man who, having made a 
thoroughly foolish marriage, is bit- 
terly repentant and quite aware that 
his shrewish wife values him only as 
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the means through which she may ob- 
tain social recognition. The unawak- 
ened girl and the unhappy man, being 
thrown into intimate relations by an 
unavoidable accident, love one another, 
and the girl’s father, under pretence 
of being the agent of the man’s im- 
placable mother, attempts to bribe his 
wife to desert him. The magnitude of 
the sum which he offers is the only 
detail justifying the title of the book, 
in which wealth determines neither 
character nor conduct. As a version 
of the old tale of the man, the wife 
and another, the book has average 
merit, but riches affect none of them. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Academy remarks that the re- 
cent announcement of the death of 
Charlotte Bronté’s husband, the Rev. 
Arthur Bell Nicholls, came as a sur- 
prise to many people who were not 
aware he had survived his first wife 
so long. The courtship was a fine 
instance of “dogged does it.” Mr. 
Nicholls, a_ strict, decorous, taciturn 
man, and a poor curate, made up his 
mind to marry “Currer Bell,” and pro- 
posed to her at the height of her fame. 
The lady seems to have been indiffer- 
ent, her father, the vicar, was furious; 
Mr. Nicholls had to leave the parish. 
But he held to his point, corresponding 
privately with Charlotte Bronté until 
her father’s opposition was sufficiently 
worn down to admit of the curate be- 
ing recalled and the marriage taking 
place, though without the final sanc- 
tion of the Rev. Patrick Bronté’s 
presence. The simpie curate and the 
lady of genius lived very happily to- 
gether for something less than a year, 
when death severed the union. ‘For 
more than fifty years Mr. Nicholls 
lived, mainly upon a farm in Ireland, 
honoring the memory of his wife and 
— what is more — respecting her family 
secrets. 


The second volume of the series of 
French Men of Letters, of which Dr. 
Alexander Jessup is editor and the 
J. B. Lippincott Company publishers, 
is a really noteworthy addition to the 
literature of criticism and biography. 
The subject is Honoré de Balzac and 
the author is Ferdinand Brunetiére, the 
distinguished historian and critic, whose 
brilliant career has but just closed. 
As probably the last completed work 
of M. Brunetiére, the volume would 
possess more than ordinary interest; 
but, quite independent of that circum- 
stance, it is of value as a delightfully 
cordial yet discriminating appreciation 
of the great master of realistic fiction. 
The author concerns himself but little 
and only incidentally with his subject’s 
personal history. It is as a force in 
literature, the founder of a new school 
of fiction, that he treats him. He re- 
marks of him that he is not only the 
greatest, the most fertile and diverse 
of French novelists, but “the novel” 
itself; so that for the last fifty years 
“a good novel has been a novel which 
first of all resembles a novel of Bal- 
zac.” He prefaces his study of Balzac 
with a rapid and extremely interesting 
sketch of the modern novel before Bal- 
zac, in the course of which, as lovers 
of Scott will notice with pleasure, he 
gives a more prominent place to Sir 
Walter than some foreign critics have 
done, Touching briefly the years of 
Balzac’s apprenticeship, he passes to a 
consideration of The Human Comedy, 
and to a careful estimate of the signifi- 
cance and value of Balzac’s novels, 
their social bearing, their morality and 
their influence and the place of Balzac 
in literature. A _ full bibliography 
forms an appendix. It should be 
added that the work, although written 
in French, was written for this series. 
Robert Louis Sanderson, assistant pro- 
fessor of French at Yale, is the trans- 
lator. 














